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n Loral  cJhoughtfuiness 


MILTON    BENNION 


^*£]viL  is  wrought  through  want  of  thought  as  well 
as  through  want  of  heart." 

A  very  intelligent  and  thoughtful  Englishman  often 
repeated  this  wise  remark  to  members  of  his  large 
family.  Several  of  his  sons  migrated  to  America  where 
they  secured  their  higher  and  professional  education. 

One  of  these,  Dr.  Edward  O.  Sisson,  now  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  Reed  College,  became  an  out- 
standing leader  in  education,  also  author  of  magazine 
articles  and  books  pioneering  the  scientific  study  of 
character  education. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  many  people  having 
excellent  intentions  and  helpful  attitudes  towards 
their  fellows  give  insufficient  thought  to  the  conse- 
quences of  what  they  do.  They  are  wanting  in  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  moral  imagination — the  power 
and  the  habit  of  foreseeing  the  consequences  to  them- 
selves and  to  others  of  their  conduct.  Youth  especially 
will  sometimes  indulge  in  what  seems  to  them  inno- 
cent practices,  but  which  in  fact  lead  to  habits  that 
may  ruin  their  lives  and  make  miserable  the  lives  of 
their  families  and  others  with  whom  they  may  be  inti- 
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mately  associated.  A  noteworthy  example  of  this  is 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  alcohoUc  beverages  and  the 
practice  of  gambling  as  a  form  of  amusement. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  thoughtless  acts  where 
the  evil  wrought  is  chiefly  to  others  and  this  with  dev- 
astating results.  The  mere  dropping  of  a  cigarette  may 
cause  forest  fires,  resulting  in  wholesale  destruction  of 
public  property  and  sometimes  costing  the  lives  of 
fire  fighters.  Explosions  in  mines,  causing  the  death  of 
fathers  of  families,  may  come  about  through  similar 
causes.  Contagious  diseases,  resulting  in  much  distress 
and  maybe  the  lives  of  innocent  victims,  often  come 
about  through  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  someone 
who  goes  about  with  a  mild  case  or  whose  children 
are  permitted  to  transmit  diseases  to  others. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  criminal  ignorance  and  ig- 
norance that  is  immoral,  even  if  not  yet  made  a  crime 
by  law.  To  be  ignorant  of  facts  that  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  human  life,  facts  that  can  be  readi- 
ly learned  and  this  knowledge  applied  by  anyone  in- 
terested in  individual  and  social  welfare,  is  immoral 
and  irreligious. 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who  are  more  con- 
cerned with  their  own  pleasures  than  they  are  with 
social  well-being.  They  would  rather  indulge  their  own 
appetites  and  passions  thoughtlessly  than  they  would 
have  regard  for  the  effects  of  their  conduct  and  ex- 
ample upon  the  youth  of  the  community.  These 
people  must  reform  their  attitudes  and  interests  before 
they  are  Hkely  to  practice  the  kind  of  thoughtfulness 
that  is  so  urgently  needed  but  so  inadequately  prac- 
ticed. 

A  morality  code  for  youth  which  the  writer  pre- 
pared for  publication  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
contained  this  resolution: 

*T  will  be  thoughtful  of  the  probable  consequences 
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of  my  conduct  and  so  restrain  myself  that  no  act  of 
mine  may  mar  the  life  or  detract  from  the  happiness 
of  my  associates  or  my  successors."* 

This  is,  in  one  sense,  the  negative  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem of  moral  thoughtfulness.  It  is  nevertheless  very 
important.  On  the  positive  side  the  individual  should 
be  ever  thoughtful  of  what  he  can  do  to  contribute 
most  both  to  his  own  future  happiness  and  social  use- 
fulness, and  also  how  best  to  contribute  toward  the 
happiness  and  usefulness  of  others.  It  is  far  from  suf- 
ficient to  realize  in  the  abstract  merely  that  he  has  im- 
portant social  responsibilities.  He  is  morally  bound  to 
give  thoughtful  study  to  definite  ways  by  which  he 
may  fill  these  obligations.  Thus  only  can  he  become 
an  important  contributor  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellows. 

As  a  by-product  of  this  type  of  conduct  the  charac- 
ter of  the  individual  attains  the  highest  degree  of  de- 
velopment. This  is  true  of  all  great  historical  charac- 
ters, ancient  and  modern,  religious  and  secular— so 
called,  but  nevertheless  deeply  religious.  This  is  one 
of  the  essential  bases  of  all  spiritual  development. 

*  Citizenship,  revised  edition  1925,  Page  193. 


LIVE  FOR  SOMETHING 


Do  good  and  leave  behind  you  a  moniunent  of  virtue  that  the  storm 
of  time  can  never  destroy.  Write  your  name  in  kindness,  love,  and  mercy 
on  the  hearts  of  thousands  you  come  in  contact  with,  year  by  year:  you 
will  never  be  forgotten.  Your  name,  your  deeds,  will  be  as  legible  on  the 
hearts  you  leave  behind,  as  the  stars  on  the  brow  of  evening.  Good  deeds 
will  shine  as  the  stars  of  heaven. 
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GEORGE  Q.  CANNON 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY 
FATHER 
IV/f  Y  earliest  and  most  impressive 
recollection  of  my  father  is  his 
gathering  his  children  together  and 
explaining  to  us  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel.  In  those  frequent  meet- 
ings are  exemplified  his  two  out- 
standing characteristics:  first,  his 
love  for  the  Gospel,  for  which  he 
would  willingly  have  given  his  life, 
and  what  was  even  more  important, 
for  which  he  suffered  privation,  in- 
dignities, and  persecution;  and  sec- 
ond, his  love  for  his  family. 

His  faith  and  love  for  the  Gospel 
were  inspired  by  the  lives  of  the 
Savior.  Joseph  Smith,  and  Nephi  of 
old.  His  own  courage  and  obedience 
to  authority  were  patterned  after 
these  glorious  beings.  In  spite  of  his 
exceptional  intelligence  his  faith 
was  simple  and  childlike.  Service  to 
the  Savior  through  His  Church  was 
the  great  purpose  of  his  life.  His 
trust  in  the  Lord  was  unassailable. 
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Prayer  was  his  comfort  and  se- 
curity. He  taught  his  family  to 
pray  continually.  His  idea  of  prayer 
might  have  been  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Lowell  in  his  lovely  poem, 
"The  Vision  of  Sir  Launf  al," 

"  'Tis  heaven  alone   that  is  given 

away, 
'Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the 

asking," 

"Make  a  friend  of  your  Heavenly 
Father,"  he  often  said  to  his  chil- 
dren. "Tell  Him  how  much  you  ap- 
preciate His  blessings.  And  go  to 
Him  with  your  troubles.  He  is  al- 
ways ready  to  help  those  who  seek 
Him."  Once  when  one  of  his  ismall 
sons  spoke  to  Father  about  some- 
thing that  he  wanted  very  much, 
he  was  questioned,  "Have  you 
prayed  for  it?"  "No  sir."  "Well," 
came  the  response,  "never  be  afraid 
to  tell  your  Heavenly  Father  what 
you  want.  If  it's  right  for  you  to 
have  it,  and  you  ask  in  faith,  you'll 
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get  it."  It  apparently  was     t^^^i 
right,  for  the  child  got  his 
wish.  It  was  things  like  this 
that  built  up  faith  in  the 
hearts  of  his  children. 

George  Q.  Cannon  was 
not  a  man  of  great  wealth. 
It  was  only  in  his  later 
years  that  God  blessed  him 
with  moderate  means.  In 
his  early  life  he  endured 
extreme  poverty.  And  even  Joseph  s. 
after  he  had  a  large  family,  it  re- 
quired unremitting  effort  on  his 
part,  and  constant  thrift  and  fru- 
gality on  the  part  of  his  wives  to 
supply  their  needs. 

His  children  were  taught  to  work. 
All  the  boys,  as  they  grew  old 
enough,  worked  on  the  farm  and 
also  learned  trades.  In  those  days 
professions  were  not  considered  so 
essential  as  they  are  today.  His  girls 
learned  the  womanly  arts.  We  were 
all  taught  that  work  is  not  only 
necessary  for  the  benefit  of  humani- 
ty, but  is  honorable  and  develops 
self-respect  and  independence. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  menial 
labor,"  he  said.  "All  work  is  en- 
nobling   if    it    is    honest. 
Idleness  is  a  curse.  Never    t    **"'" 
be  idle."  He  had  labored 
all  his  life,  and  had  en- 
dured hardship  and  priva- 
tion, such  as  we  in  these 
days  cannot  even  imagine. 
He  knew  that  these  things, 
sustained  by  righteous  liv- 
ing,   develop    self-reliance 
and  dependability.  Among 
the  many  other  things  he 
had  done  in  those  pioneer    ROSannah 
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days  was  to  make  the 
adobes  which  were  used  to 
build  the  house  of  his  sis- 
ter. Aunt  Mary  Alice  Lam- 
bert. Whatever  he  did  he 
did  well,  whether  it  was 
hard  labor  or  meeting  the 
most  intellectual  men  of 
the  nation  in  diplomatic 
conferences.  He  often  said, 
"What  is  worth  doing  is 
worth  doing  well,"  And 
also,  "There  is  no  excellence  without 
labor,"  and,  "Only  the  best  is  good 
enough."  The  idea  expressed  in 
these  sayings  was  the  keynote  of  all 
his  endeavor. 

On  the  Cannon  Farm,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  River,  all  his 
children,  with  the  exception  of  his 
three  oldest  sons,  were  raised.  Father 
was  not  essentially  a  farmer.  In  fact 
I  never  remember  seeing  him  do  any 
farm  work,  but  he  knew  how  it 
should  be  done.  And  he  loved  na- 
ture. He  loved  the  quiet  and  peace 
of  the  place  where  he  could  relieve 
his  mind  of  the  cares  of  the  day, 
have  his  family  around  him  in  lov- 
ing    companionship,    his    children 

growing  up  together. 
'  ^'^  **"         Living  so  near  the  river, 
he  taught  all  his  boys  to 
i    swim.  In  the   early  sum- 
mer  mornings,   he   would 
leave    the    "Farmhouse" 
where  he  lived   with   the 
children  of  Aunt  Ehzabeth, 
(his  deceased  first  wife), 
and    from    all    the    other 
other  houses,  the  boys  of 
the  family,  big  and  little, 
would  stream  out  to  join 
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him.  After  a  brisk  swim,  diving, 
racing,  frolicking  together,  they 
would  return  to  their  dressing  room 
in  the  willows,  and  prepare  for  their 
morning  service.  This  little  nook 
was  a  sacred  place.  Many  of  the 
boys  have  told  of  the  heavenly  in- 
fluence which  pervaded  this  retreat 
in  those  early  morning  meetings. 
Angus,  who  is  now  the  oldest  living 
son,  has  said  that  he  could  feel  a 
divine  presence,  and  was  certain  that 
if  his  eyes  had  been  clear  enough 
he  could  have  seen  the  Savior  stand- 
ing there.  In  the  souls  of  those  young 
boys  was  instilled  a  testimony  and 
deep  love  for  the  Gospel.  The  daugh- 
ters were  not  neglected  in  this  nor 
in  any  other  respect  by  their  par- 
ents. Prayer,  chastity,  honesty,  and 
courage  were  part  of  the  daily  men- 
tal and  spiritual  food  we  received. 

George  Q.  Cannon  was  a  so-called 
self-made  man.  He  had  had  very 
little  schooling,  but  he  was  an  om- 
niverous  reader,  and  hungry  for 
knowledge.  By  ambition  and  dili- 
gence he  became  highly  educated. 
Having  had  so  few  advantages  him- 
self, he  was  more  than  anxious  for 
his  children  to  have  every  oppor- 
tunity for  education  and  culture. 
Because  we  lived  several  miles  from 
the  nearest  school  and  with  trans- 
portation a  serious  problem,  he  built 
a  school  house  on  the  farm.  His 
wife,  our  Aunt  Martha,  a  college 
graduate  and  a  brilliant  woman,  was 
our  first  teacher.  Later  he  hired 
others.  Our  last  teacher  was  Miss 
Emily  Batt,  an  English  girl.  She 
hved  with  the  family  for  four  years. 
She  said  that  in  all  that  time  she 
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would  never  have  known  who  were 
half  brothers  and  sisters  if  she  had 
not  learned  which  houses  we  lived 
in  and  who  our  mothers  were. 

Once  Father  oflfered  prizes  for  all 
sorts  of  cultural  achievements: 
Playing  musical  instruments,  mem- 
orizing and  singing  or  reciting  our 
Mormon  hymns  or  other  beautiful 
poems,  and  so  on.  One  prize  I  spec- 
ially remember  was  for  re-telling 
the  complete  story  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  That  was  won  by  one  of 
the  younger  boys. 

There  was  never  a  day  when  we 
were  not  aware  of  Father's  love  for 
us  and  his  intense  interest  in  our 
proper  development.  Although  he 
was  zealous  for  our  spiritual  growth 
and  welfare,  that  doesn't  mean  that 
he  was  forever  preaching.  In  spite 
of  his  deep  nature  and  the  serious 
responsibilities  of  his  Church  work, 
he  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and 
joy  of  living.  He  encouraged  us  to 
have  company.  Parties?  Merely 
mention  the  word  and  the  thing 
was  underway.  We  had  dancing 
parties  in  the  school  house,  skating 
and  boating  parties  on  the  pond, 
swimming  parties,  house  guests,  pic- 
nics, dinners,  horse  racing.  That  last 
was  the  most  enjoyable  of  all.  "We 
were  all  fond  of  horses,  and  learned 
to  ride  and  drive.  We  loved  to  race 
our  horses  against  those  of  ovir 
Uncle  Angus  M.  Cannon.  There  was 
no  betting,  of  course.  The  joy  of 
the  race  was  suflScient  thrill. 

But  the  pleasantest  times  of  all 
were  our  home  evenings,  those  de- 
lightful gatherings  with  Father  and 
— More  on  page  121 
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III.  ZION'S  CAMP 

Caturday,  May  17.  We  camped 
in  the  township  of  "Wayne  in 
Indiana.  Myself  and  many  of  the 
brethren  were  much  fatigued  and 
sore-footed  and  our  stockings  wet 
with  blood,  having  traveled  40 
miles.  I  called  at  a  house  and  drank 
the  first  buttermilk  I  ever  drank  in 
my  life.  I  told  the  company  what 
I  had  been  drinking  when  they  pro- 
duced a  bucket  and  desired  me  to 
get  them  some.  I  went  and  got  a 
bucket  full.  They  all  drank  heartily 
until  it  came  to  Roger  Orton,  who 
complained  that  the  bucket  was  one 
which  the  horses  drank  out  of.  I 
told  him  if  he  had  seen  the  churn 
he  would  not  complain  about  the 
bucket.  I  need  not  say  they  drank 
all  the  buttermilk  and  sent  for 
more. 


It  was  exceedingly  amusing  to 
me  who  had  been  raised  on  new  milk 
on  calling  at  the  farm  houses  to  buy 
milk  to  be  told  we  have  not  but 
sweet  milk.  One  reason  of  this  was 
the  milk  which  was  sick  would  not 
sour,  and  the  inhabitants  did  not 
use  it  xmtil  it  had  soured  when  it 
was  perfectly  healthy. 

This  evening  a  difficulty  arose  be- 
tween Sylvester  Smith  and  some  of 
the  brethren  which  Joseph  was  called 
upon  to  decide.  Sylvester  manifest- 
ed a  rebellious  spirit,  which  to  some 
extent  was  participated  in  by  others. 
Joseph  told  them  they  would  meet 
misfortunes,  difficulties  and  hind- 
rances as  the  certain  result  of  giving 
way  to  such  a  spirit  and  said,  "You 
will  know  it  before  you  leave  this 
place."  He  exhorted  them  to  humble 
themselves  before  the  Lord  and  be- 
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come  united,  that  they  might  not  be 
scourged. 

When  we  arose  on  the  following 
morning  we  found  almost  every 
horse  in  the  Camp  so  badly  found- 
ered, that  we  could  scarcely  lead 
them  a  few  rods  to  water.  We 
deeply  realized  the  effects  of  dis- 
cord among  the  brethren. 

When  President  Smith  learned  the 
fact,  he  exclaimed  to  the  brethren, 
that  for  a  witness  God  overruled 
and  had  His  eye  upon  them,  that  all 
those  who  would  humble  themselves 
before  the  Lord,  should  know  that 
the  hand  of  God  was  in  this  mis- 
fortune, and  that  their  horses 
should  be  restored  to  health  im- 
mediately. By  noon  the  same  day, 
the  horses  were  as  nimble  as  ever, 
with  the  exception  of  one  of  Syl- 
vester Smith's  which  soon  after- 
wards died. 

This  day  being  Sunday  several  of 
the  Elders  preached  and  we  partook 
of  the  Sacrament.  I  took  my  first 
lesson  in  washing  my  stockings  and 
shirt. 

Monday,  May  19.  We  traveled  31 
miles  and  camped  in  Franklin  Town- 
ship, Henry  County. 

Tuesday,  May  20.  We  traveled 
about  25  miles;  part  of  the  road 
being  bad,  and  had  to  pull  our  wag- 
ons through  the  mud  by  ropes.  We 
camped  near  Greenfield,  Hancock 
County.  While  at  dinner  today 
three  gentlemen  came  riding  up  on 
very  fine-looking  horses  and  com- 
menced inquiring  of  various  breth- 
ren concerning  our  traveling  in  so 
large  a  body,  asking  where  we  were 
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from,  and  where  we  were  going. 
The  reply  was,  as  usual,  some  from 
the  State  of  Maine,  some  from  York 
State,  some  from  Massachusetts, 
and  some  from  Ohio,  and  others  re- 
plied, "We  are  from  the  East  and  as 
soon  as  we  have  done  eating  dinner, 
we  shall  be  going  to  the  West." 
They  then  addressed  themselves  to 
Dr.  [Frederick  G.]  Williams  to  see 
if  they  could  find  out  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  Camp.  The  Dr.  re- 
plied, "We  have  no  one  in  particu- 
lar." "But,"  said  they,  "is  there  not 
some  one  among  you  whom  you  call 
your  captain  or  leader,  or  superior 
to  the  rest?"  He  answered,  "Some- 
times one  and  sometimes  another 
takes  charge  of  the  Company,  so  as 
not  to  throw  the  burden  upon  any 
one  in  particular."  These  same  spies 
who  had  come  from  the  West  passed 
us  several  times  that  day  and  the 
next,  changing  their  horses  and 
clothes  and  disguising  themselves  in 
various  ways,  yet  we  knew  them. 

Wednesday,  May  2 1 .  We  traveled 
28  miles,  passing  through  Indiana- 
polis and  crossing  White  River.  We 
had  frequently  been  threatened  that 
the  Governor  of  Indiana  would  stop 
us  at  Indianapolis.  This  excited  fear 
in  the  breasts  of  some  of  the  com- 
pany, in  consequence  of  which  Jos- 
eph directed  as  many  as  could  to 
get  into  wagons  and  then  drive  some 
distance  apart,  the  footmen  scatter- 
ing through  different  streets.  In  this 
manner  we  passed  through  the  City 
unobserved  by  its  inhabitants  who 
were  wondering  when  the  great 
company  they  had  heard  of  was 
going  to  pass.  This  fulfilled  Joseph 
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Smith's  prediction  to  the  fearful 
that  we  would  not  be  interrupted. 

Thursday,  May  22.  We  left  the 
national  road  and  encamped  in  the 
woods  after  traveling  25  miles.  The 
weather  was  very  warm  and  we  had 
several  showers  of  rain. 

Friday,  May  23.  We  traveled  22 
miles  and  encamped  on  the  Rac- 
coon River,  in  Putnam  County. 

Saturday,  May  24.  We  traveled 
about  30  miles,  crossing  the  Wa- 
bash River  in  ferry  boats  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Clinton.  While  our  com- 
pany were  waiting  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  for  the  other  cdmpanies 
to  cross,  Joseph  counseled  us  to  cul- 
tivate through  life  a  modest  and 
graceful  demeanor,  avoiding  vul- 
garity. He  said  many  of  the  Camp 
when  they  kneel  to  pray  would  take 
unseemly  positions  which  was  not 
right.  When  we  kneel  to  pray  we 
should  be  in  a  graceful  manner, 
such  as  would  not  cause  a  disgust- 
ing impression  to  arise  in  the  mind 
of  any  spectator.  We  encamped 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
the  Illinois  line  in  the  county  of 
Edgar. 

Sunday,  May  25.  The  Camp  being 
very  tired,  we  spent  the  day  in  our 
tents,  although  we  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  a-  supply  of  spring  water 
to  drink.  A  ruffianly  looking  fellow 
came  into  Camp  professing  to  be 
drunk,  but  Joseph  recognized  him 
to  be  a  man  he  had  seen  in  Jackson 
County,  Missouri.  The  man  swore 
we  never  should  reach  Jackson 
County  alive. 

Monday,  May  26.  We  traveled  27 
miles    passing    through    Paris    and 


crossed  an  arm  of  the  Grand  Prairie. 
Our  noon  halt  was  6  miles  from 
timber.  The  day  was  exceedingly 
hot  and  we  suffered  much  from 
thirst  and  were  compelled  to  drink 
water  from  sloughs  which  were 
filled  with  living  creatures.  Here  I 
learned  to  strain  wigglers  with  my 
teeth.  We  had  difficulty  in  crossing 
several  miry  sloughs.  The  prairie 
was  so  level  we  could  see  a  log  cabin 
7  miles  away.  We  encamped  on  a 
small  branch  of  the  Embarras  River 
in  a  little  grove  of  oak  opening, 
which  would  in  Ohio  be  called  a 
prairie.  We  liberally  patronized  Mr. 
Waynes'  well,  who  was  the  only 
settler  on  this  island  of  timber.  In 
pitching  our  tent  we  found  three 
prairie  rattlesnakes  on  the  ground 
and  were  about  to  kill  them.  Brother 
Joseph  prevented  us,  saying,  "When 
will  the  lion  lie  down  with  the  lamb 
and  the  venom  of  the  serpent  cease, 
while  man  seeks  to  destroy  and 
waste  the  flesh  of  beasts,  waging  a 
continual  war  against  reptiles.  Let 
man  first  get  rid  of  his  destructive 
propensities  and  then  we  may  look 
for  a  change  in  the  serpent's  dispo- 
sition." We  then  carried  the  snakes 
across  the  creek  on  sticks.  During 
the  journey  we  did  not  destroy 
snakes  nor  kill  any  kind  of  game 
unless  we  needed  it.  About  11 
o'clock  at  night  the  scouts  reported 
that  a  body  of  men  were  building 
fires  on  the  southeast  of  us,  which 
caused  for  a  few  moments  a  general 
alarm  and  ended  in  Joseph  telling 
the  company  it  was  the  brilliant  ap- 
pearance of  the  rising  moon  through 
the  scattering  trees  that  fringed  the 
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prairie.  The  sight  was  magnificent, 
very  much  resembling  camp  fires 
in  the  woods.  Brothers  Parley  P. 
Pratt  and  Amasa  Lyman  returned 
from  Eugene  Branch,  Indiana, 
whither    Joseph    had    sent    them, 

Tuesday,  May  27.  We  went  about 
24  miles  on  the  prairie  and  crossed 
the  Okaw  Fork  of  the  Kaskaskia 
River.  We  lashed  two  log  canoes  to- 
gether and  passed  part  of  our  lug- 
gage over;  we  then  swam  our  horses 
and  dragged  our  wagons  through 
with  ropes.  Some  of  the  brethren 
felled  trees  across  a  narrow  place 
passing  over  upon  them,  carrying 
their  luggage  on  their  backs.  We 
camped  on  the  west  bank.  The  water 
being  very  poor,  I  discovered  a  wet 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  West  Bluff 
and  commenced  digging  and  found 
a  spring  of  excellent  water.  This 
spring  was  afterwards  much  valued 
by  the  settlers  and  known  as  the 
"Mormon  Spring."  This  afternoon 
Elder  Solomon  Humphrey,  having 
become  exceedingly  weary,  lay 
down  on  the  prairie  to  rest  himself 
and  fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke  he 
saw  a  rattlesnake  coiled  up  within 
one  foot  of  his  head  and  lying  be- 
tween him  and  his  hat,  which  he 
had  in  his  hand  when  he  fell  asleep. 
The  brethren  gathered  around  him, 
saying,  Tt  is  a  rattlesnake,  let  us 
kill  it.'  But  Brother  Humphrey  said, 
'No!  I'll  protect  him,  you  shan't 
hurt  him  for  he  and  I  have  had  a 
good  nap  together.' 

Wednesday,  May  28.  We  traveled 
30  miles  across  the  Grand  Prairie, 
and  encamped  on  a  small  stream  in 
Macon  County.  We  suffered  much 
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for  want  of  water  and  were  scant  of 
food.  A  horse  died  belonging  to 
John  Tanner. 

Thursday,  May  29.  We  were  de- 
termined to  buy  a  horse.  There  was 
some  murmuring  among  the  breth- 
ren; many  wishing  to  go  on  and  not 
tarry  with  the  rest  of  the  company. 
Some  had  started,  when  Joseph  sent 
for  them  to  return.  He  collected 
the  whole  camp  together  and  in- 
structed them  not  to  scatter  and 
told  them  if  they  went  ahead  of  the 
Camp  they  would  become  weary, 
lie  down  on  the  ground  when  their 
blood  was  hot  and  very  likely  in 
the  sun  would  be  liable  to  take  dis- 
eases, such  as  ague  and  fever,  which 
were  so  prevalent  in  that  climate, 
for  they  ought  never  to  lie  on  the 
ground  (which  was  always  damp) 
when  their  blood  was  hot;  they 
would  also  be  in  danger  of  being 
killed  by  an  enemy  and  none  of  us 
be  the  wiser  of  it.  President  Smith 
then  proposed  as  a  diversion  to  di- 
vide the  Camp  into  three  parts  and 
have  a  sham  battle,  which  was 
agreed  to.  Brother  Roger  Orton  led 
one  division,  Frederick  G.  Wiliams 
another,  and  Joseph  remained  in 
Camp  with  the  third.  The  others 
retired  to  the  wood  and  soon  all  at- 
tacked the  Camp,  which  was  de- 
fended by  various  maneuvers  for 
some  time.  Many  of  the  captains 
showed  considerable  tact  and  more 
acquaintance  with  military  matters 
than  we  expected.  Everything 
passed  off  with  good  feelings,  al- 
though Capt.  Heber  C.  Kimball,  in 
receiving  a  charge  grasped  Capt. 
Lewis  Zarbriskie's  sword  blade  and 
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endeavored  to  take  it  from  him, 
and  had  the  skin  cut  from  the  palm 
of  his  hand. 

After  the  sham  battle  Joseph 
cautioned  the  brethren  to  be  care- 
ful in  future  and  control  their 
spirits  under  such  circumstances  as 
never  to  injure  each  other.  Joseph 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  brethren  in 
Missouri,  dated  Camp  of  Israel,  May 
29  th,  requesting  some  of  them  to 
meet  us  as  soon  as  possible  with  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  things  in 
Upper  Missouri.  Dr.  WilUams  took 
the  letter  to  Springfield  post-oflfice. 
At  noon,  the  Prophet  discovered 
that  a  part  of  his  mess  had  been 
served  with  sour  bread,  while  he  had 
received  good  sweet  bread  from  the 
same  cook,  whom  he  reproved  for 
this  partiality,  saying,  he  wanted 
his  brethren  to  fare  as  well  as  he 
did,  and  preferred  to  eat  his  por- 
tion of  sour  bread  with  them.  Trav- 
eled 20  miles  across  the  prairie. 

Friday,  May  30.  Frederick  G. 
Wilhams  and  Almon  W.  Babbitt 
went  ahead  into  Springfield  to  learn 
the  feelings  of  the  people  and  pro- 
cure some  ammunition.  We  passed 
through  Springfield;  our  appearance 
excited  considerable  curiosity,  and 
a  great  many  questions  were  asked. 
The  spies  that  had  followed  us  so 
long,  watched  us  very  closely, 
changing  their  dress  and  horses  seve- 
ral times  a  day.  Brother  Eleazer 
Miller  with  five  others  joined  the 
company  with  three  horses,  about 
noon,  a  little  east  of  Rochester.  This 
recruit  was  very  seasonable  as  many 
of  our  horses  were  afflicted,  as  they 
very  frequently  are  in  changing  cli- 


mate and  food.  Many  of  them  after 
eating  the  dry  corn  and  prairie  grass 
were  seized  with  cohc,  fell  suddenly 
down  and  bloated  very  badly. 
Brother  Ezra  Thayer  administered 
a  medicine  mixed  in  a  quart  stone 
bottle,  prepared  as  follows:  A  three- 
pennyworth  paper  of  tobacco,  half 
an  ounce  of  coperas  and  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  cayenne  pepper,  and 
the  bottle  filled  with  water,  when 
he  could  not  procure  whiskey.  One- 
half  of  a  bottle  constituted  a  dose, 
and  would  almost  invariably  cure 
a  sick  horse  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
is  worthy  of  remembrance.  Brother 
Thayer  called  his  medicine  1 8  by  24. 
We  encamped  about  three  miles 
from  Springfield  on  Spring  Creek, 
F.  G.  WilUams  and  A.  W.  Babbitt 
returned  to  the  Camp  with  two 
kegs  of  powder,  and  reported  that 
the  people  were  somewhat  excited, 
more,  however,  from  curiosity  to 
know  where  we  were  going,  than 
from  a  desire  to  hinder  us.  A  broth- 
er came  to  see  us  with  news  that  my 
cousin,  Hyrum,  had  passed  on  west- 
ward with  a  company  the  day  be- 
fore, about  50  miles  north  of  us, 
saying,  he  had  a  fine  company  and 
they  all  looked  mighty  pert.  Presi- 
dent Joseph  asked  him  to  accompany 
us  to  Missouri,  but  he  replied,  'I 
cannot.'  He  went  and  stayed  at  a 
tavern  over  night  with  the  spies, 
who  said  they  had  followed  us  three 
hundred  mUes  on  purpose  to  take 
some  advantage  of  us,  but  had  not 
had  an  opportunity. 

Saturday,  May  31.  After  we  had 

been  an  hour  on  the  road  this  morn- 

— More  on  page  134 
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T  want  to  grow  up  to  be  wise  and 
strong,  happy  and  able  to  make 
others  happy,  to  love  and  to  be 
loved,  and  to  do  my  part  in  the 
world's  work;  therefore  I  must 
strive  toward  the  ideals  of  right 
living. 

1.  The  Ideal  of  Gratitvde. 

During  my  infancy  loving  hands 
cared  for  me — gave  me  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  and  protected  me 
from  harm.  I  am  grateful  for  this 
care,  and  I  want  to  be  worthy  of  the 
love  and  the  confidence  of  my 
mother  and  father  and  to  do  all  I 
can  to  make  them  happy. 

2.  The  Ideal  of  Obedience. 

I  will  be  obedient  to  my  parents 
and  teachers;  they  are  wiser  than  I 
and  thoughtful  of  my  welfare. 

3 .  The  Ideal  of  Health. 

Good  health  is  necessary  to 
strength  and  happiness;  in  order  to 
be  well  and  to  grow  strong,  I  must 
have  good  wholesome  food,  ample 
exercise  and  sleep,  and  abundant 
pure  water  and  fresh  air. 

4.  The  Ideal  of  Thrift. 

"Waste  is  the  mother  of  want,  and 
even  though  the  want  may  not  be 
mine,  if  I  am  wasteful  I  am  likely 
to  bring  suffering  to  others.  Waste 
of  time  is  as  wrong  as  waste  of 
things :  I  will  not  be  an  idler. 
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I  will  respect  all  useful  work — 
both  mental  and  physical.  I  will 
know  for  myself  the  joy  of  service 
and  the  dignity  of  work  well  done. 

I  will  not  put  unnecessary  bur- 
dens upon  my  associates  by  untidy, 
careless  habits;  orderly  ways  save 
my  own  time  and  things  as  well  as 
those  of  others. 

I  will  begin  now  to  earn  some  of 
the  things  I  use.  I  must  learn  how 
to  spend,  how  to  save,  and  how  to 
be  generous. 

5.  The  Ideal  of  Kindness. 

I  will  strive  to  be  considerate  of 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  others  as 
I  would  have  them  respect  mine. 

I  will  try  to  control  my  temper 
and  to  be  cheerful  and  courteous  in 
all  my  dealings. 

I  will  take  thought  for  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  our  animal 
friends  and  will  always  avoid  cruel- 
ty. 

6.  The  Ideals  of  Coura]ge  and 
Fair  Flay. 

I  will  strive  for  courage  to  speak 
the  truth  and  for  strength  to  be 
fair  in  all  my  work  and  play,  to  be 
true  to  my  word  and  faithful  to  nty 
trust.  Lying  and  cheating  are  the 
signs  of  cowardice  and  greed.  I  will 
not  seek  pleasure  or  profit  at  the 
cost  of  my  self-respect  or  to  the  in- 
jury of  another. 
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7.  The  Ideal  of  Self-control. 

I  will  strive  to  control  my  pow- 
ers, that  my  life  may  be  worth  the 
living — to  myself  and  to  others.  I 
must  guard  my  thoughts,  my 
speech,  my  actions. 

8.  The  Ideal  of  Clean  Living. 
Clean  thoughts,  clean  speech,  and 

clean  behavior  are  necessary  to  last- 
ing hapiness  and  high  attainment. 
If  I  would  have  genuine  self-re- 
spect as  well  as  the  respect  of  others, 
I  must  be  clean  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed. 

9.  The  Ideal  of  Moral  Thought- 
fulness. 

I  will  be  thoughtful  of  my  con- 
duct, that  my  actions  may  be  help- 
ful and  not  harmful.  "Evil  is 
wrought  by  want  of  thought  as 
well  as  by  want  of  heart." 

10.  The  Ideals  of  Mental  Alerf- 
n-ess,  Joy,  and  Appreciation. 


I  will  keep  my  eyes  and  ears  open 
to  enjoy  the  world  about  me;  and 
my  mind  alert  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  good  things  mankind 
has  provided  for  me:  science  and 
art,  poetry  and  music,  history  and 
story. 

11.  The  Ideal  of  Patriotism. 

My  country  has  provided  laws  and 
civil  officers  to  protect  me,  schools 
for  my  instruction,  and  many  other 
aids  to  a  happy,  useful  life.  I  am 
grateful  for  these  benefits  and  will 
show  my  patriotism  by  obeying  the 
laws  and  defending  my  country 
against  evils,  both  within  and  with- 
out. 

12.  The  Ideals  of  Faith  and  Rev- 
erence. 

I  believe  in  the  power  of  right- 
eousness; I  reverence  all  that  is  good. 
May  I  strive  all  my  life  to  see  the 
right  way  and  to  follow  it. 


GEORGE  Q.  CANNON 
(Continued  from  page  114) 

our  mothers  and  all  the  family  to- 
gether. We  had  impromptu  pro- 
grams, music,  readings,  stories, 
games,  jokes  told  on  one  another, 
inspiring  reminiscenes  of  pioneer 
days  told  by  our  parents,  refresh- 
ments* which  always  included 
Father's  favorite  peppermint  candy, 
then  prayers,  and  good  night  kisses 
from  the  head  of  the  clari,  the  man 
we  loved  so  dearly.  Oh,  life  with 
Father  was  joyful.  Never  a  dull 
moment,  often  gay  and  exciting, 
always  happy  and  comfortable. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven; 

Hallowed  be  thy  name, 

Thy  kingdom  come, 

Thy  will  be  done 
In  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Give  us  this  day 
Our  daily  bread. 

And  forgive  us  our  debts. 
As  we  forgive  our  debtors. 

And  lead  us  not  into  temptation. 
But  deliver  us  from  evil: 

For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever. 
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AS    TOLD   TQ    HIS    DAUGHTER    CARRIE 


CANUTE  PETERSON 


T  Knud  Peterson,  or  Canute  Peter- 
son, was  born  on  Maursaet  farm, 
Eysing  Dahl,  Eidf  jord,  Hardanger, 
Norway,  on  May  13, 1824.  My  par- 
ents were  Peter  and  Harburg  Peter- 
son. My  father  and  mother  were 
also  born  in  Eysing  Dahl.  My 
father's  parents  were  John  and 
Maria  Elizabeth  Peterson.  My 
mother's  parents  were  Canute  and 
Helga  Nielson. 

My  parents,  grandparents,  and 
generations  before  them  lived  in 
Eidfjord.  They  were  honest,  hard- 
working people,  and  gained  their 
livelihood  by  farming,  fishing,  and 
hunting.  Some  of  them  had  herds 
of  tame  reindeer  which  were  a  source 
of  quite  an  income  to  them. 

The  parish  Eidfjord  is  named  for 
the  fjord  Eidfjord,  meaning  the  end 
of  the  fjord.  This  fjord  is  an  arm 
of  the  famous  Hardanger  fjord,  and 
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extends  the  farthest  east  of  all  the 
branches,  or  arms,  of  the  Hardanger 
fjord.  It  is  about  fourteen  Norwe- 
gian miles  from  the  city  of  Bergen. 
Eidfjord  is  a  very  picturesque  place. 
It  is  mainly  mountainous.  These 
mountains,  consisting  of  black 
granite,  are  very  rugged  and  steep. 
In  many  places  they  rise  perpendic- 
ularly for  many  hundreds  of  feet. 

Lying  among  and  between  these 
precipitous  mountains,  we  find  Uttle 
valleys  or  patches  of  land  which  the 
farmer  carefiJly  cultivates.  But 
higher  up  as  it  were,  upon  the  tops 
of  the  moimtains,  the  country  be- 
comes more  flat  and  spreads  out. 
Here  in  the  summertime  is  a  fine 
pasture  for  herds  of  sheep,  goats, 
reindeer,  and  it  is  here  also  where 
the  people  have  their  dairies.  Such  a 
place  is  called  a  Sater. 

In  this  vicinity,  or  region,  streams 
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and  rivers  are  numerous,  in  which 
are  found  trout  and  sahnon.  Because 
of  the  ruggedness  of  the  country, 
these  streams  have  many  falls;  the 
most  famous  is  Varingfos.  This 
noted  fall  was  about  one-half  a  Nor- 
wegian mile  from  my  home.  It  was 
first  brought  into  notoriety  by  Pro- 
fessor Hanstien  of  Chris tiania.  My 
father  acted  as  guide  for  this  Pro- 
fessor all  through  the  unexplored 
mountains  of  this  region,  and 
showed  to  him  for  the  first  time 
this  beautiful  Varingfos  waterfall. 

This  place  is  visited  every  year  by 
many  tourists — even  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  has  been  here  several  times, 

Maursaet,  the  place  where  I  was 
born,  was  a  very  pretty  meadow, 
not  exceeding  thirty  or  forty  acres 
of  land.  Two  parties  owned  this 
tract  of  land.  Half  of  this  farm  was 
owned  by  my  forefathers  for  about 
six  hundred  years  back.  The  first 
owner  was  old  Perer  Maursaet. 

A  beautiful  river  called  Leira 
bounded  it  on  the  south  side.  Here 
my  brothers  and  I  used  to  fish;  and 
my  forefathers  have,  no  doubt, 
caught  tons  of  mountain  trout  in 
this  river. 

Not  over  twenty  rods  north  of 
our  house  was  a  creek,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  this  creek  was  a  lee, 
which  the  Norwegians  are  so  very 
fond  of  and  say  "vakra  lee."  In  this 
lee  were  birch  trees  and  several  kinds 
of  berries. 

Our  home  was  built  very  snug 
and  tight,  of  beautiful  hewn  logs. 
There  were  two  rooms  downstairs 
and  two  rooms  upstairs. 


In  such  a  place  as  I  have  tried  to 
describe  lived  my  forefathers  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

We  also  had  a  barn  where  we 
could  store  away  hay  sufficient  for 
eight  or  ten  cows,  a  horse  which  we 
generally  kept,  and  for  a  number  of 
sheep  and  goats. 

During  the  last  spring  and  sum- 
mer that  we  lived  at  the  old  home- 
stead, Maursaet,  I  was  the  herd  boy 
for  father's  cattle,  sheep  and  goats. 

As  a  child,  I  knew  nothing  of 
school  and  books,  but  my  mother 
taught  me  sacred  hymns,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  the  thirteen  Articles  of  Faith, 
which  I  have  never  forgotten  and 
which  I  yet  hold  very  dear. 

When  I  was  about  eight  years  old, 
my  father  traded  away  our  farm  for 
another  place  out  in  Quam.  Our 
farm  in  Quam  was  called  "Lilla 
Os."  Here  we  Hved  about  four 
years. 

Father,  mother,  and  myself  then 
came  to  America.  We  came  on  a 
common  Hardanger  yacht  to  Go- 
thernburg,  Sweden.  From  here  we 
sailed  in  a  brig  to  New  York,  being 
about  two  weeks  on  the  ocean.  From 
New  York  City,  we  went  to  Chi- 
cago, and  from  there  we  went  to 
the  renowned  Norwegian  settlement 
in  LaSalle  Coxmty,  Illinois. 

Here  we  found  good  and  warm- 
hearted Norwegians.  Among  these 
folks  were  some  of  the  first  Nor- 
wegian settlers  in  America.  They 
came  to  America  for  the  sake  of 
religious  liberty,  as  they  were  Quak- 
ers. They  and  their  oflfspring  were 
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called  Sloopers,  because  they  came 
to  America  in  a  little  sloop  which 
they  themselves  bought  and  man- 
aged. 

They  first  settled  in  New  York 
State  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario 
thirty  miles  west  o£  Rochester  in 
the  town  of  Murray. 

It  was  among  such  a  people  that 
we  made  our  home  in  America.  My 
father  tried  to  earn  a  living  by  split- 
ting rails,  but  being  unaccustomed 
to  such  labor,  he  became  discouraged 
and  worked  at  odd  jobs,  such  as  he 
could  do.  About  eight  months  after 
we  settled  in  this  place,  father  was 
suddenly  taken  very  ill  and  died  in 
a  few  days. 

Mother  and  I  were  now  left  alone. 
She  was  very  delicate,  having  been 
an  invalid  on  account  of  rheuma- 
tism for  many  years.  She  was  not 
able  to  wait  upon  herself;  so  a 
good-hearted  Norwegian  woman, 
Johanna  Dahl,  waited  upon  her. 

It  became  my  duty  now  to  sup- 
port my  mother  as  well  as  myself. 
I  worked  out  by  the  month  with 
diflferent  farmers,  earning  about  six 
dollars  per  month.  Besides  support- 
ing myself  and  mother,  there  was  a 
debt  to  be  paid  which  my  father  had 
contracted  for  our  emigration.  This 
debt,  which  was  near  four  hundred 
dollars,  I  managed  to  pay  to  our 
creditor,  Tove  Kettleson,  before  I 
was  twenty  years  old.  This  gentle- 
man and  his  wife  were  very  good, 
kind  friends  to  us. 

I  used  to  break  prairie  in  the  sum- 
mer season  and  run  a  threshing  ma- 
chine through  the  fall  and  winter. 
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This  was  the  best  paying  work  that 
I  could  get,  and  I  did  quite  well  in 
this  business. 

Among  some  of  my  best  friends 
were  the  Nelsons,  the  Hougases,  the 
Rosedals,  the  Dahls,  and  the  Jac- 
obses.  I  also  had  a  number  of  very 
warm  friends  among  the  Americans 
there. 

"When  the  weather  was  unfavor- 
able for  work,  we  used  to  amuse 
ourselves  in  many  different  ways. 
Fishing  and  hunting  were  among 
our  favorite  sports,  because  at  that 
time  both  fish  and  game  were  plenti- 
ful. 

In  March  of  the  year  1842,  I  first 
heard  the  Gospel.  Elder  George  P. 
Dykes,  a  very  intelligent  man,  was 
the  one  who  brought  It  to  us. 

Many  of  our  most  intelligent  men, 
including  the  minister,  came  to  his 
meetings  and  opposed  him,  but  none 
were  successful  in  argument  against 
him,  or  the  doctrine  he  was  advo- 
cating. 

The  first  Norwegians  of  that 
community  who  were  baptized  were 
the  Hougases  and  the  Heirers.  They 
were  baptized  in  the  latter  part  of 
April. 

I  was  baptized  by  Elder  Levitt, 
August  12,  1842.  My  mother  also' 
embraced  the  Gospel,  and  was  bap- 
tized August  12,  1842.  Two  of  my 
very  best  friends  and  comrades, 
Swen  and  John  Jacobs,  were  also 
baptized  on  that  day. 

In  this  Norwegian  settlement, 
which  was  nine  miles  northeast  of 
the  city  of  Ottawa,  was  a  very 
flourishing  branch  of  the  Church. 
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There  were  about  one  hundred  Saints 
there,  and  they  enjoyed  the  spiritual 
gifts,  such  as  prophecy,  healing, 
speaking  in  tongues,  and  the  inter- 
pretation, in  a  very  remarkable  de- 
gree. I,  myself,  enjoyed  these  gifts 
in  a  great  degree. 

At  one  time  in  our  meeting, 
which  was  before  we  knew  that 
Nauvoo  would  be  deserted  and  that 
the  people  would  go  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  we  enjoyed  the  Spirit  so 
much  that  a  young  lady  arose  and 
spoke  in  an  unkown  tongue. 

The  Lord  gave  me  the  interpre- 
tation, which  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  Saints  would  leave  Nauvoo,  that 
there  would  be  a  general  exodus  of 
the  Saints,  that  they  would  travel 
among  many  Indians,  and  finally 
cross  high  and  rugged  mountains, 
and  settle  in  lovely  valleys,  where 
the  Lord  would  bless  and  prosper 
them. 

We  used  to  hold  our  meetings  in 
the  homes  of  the  Saints  wherever  it 
was  the  most  convenient. 

Upon  one  occasion,  we  were  hold- 
ing meeting  in  the  home  of  Brother 
Dahl;  Ellen  Sanders  arose  and  spoke 
in  tongues.  Sister  Sanders  was  one 
of  the  first  three  women  who  came 


to  Utah.  [She  was  the  wife  of  Heber 
C.  Kimball.] 

I  gave  the  interpretation  of  it  in 
the  Norwegian  language.  I  knew 
only  the  most  common  part  of  this 
language,  but  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  present,  my  speech  was  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  Norwe- 
gian, such  as  only  the  most  learned 
in  the  language  could  give.  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  excellence  of  the 
language  given  in  the  interpreta- 
tion. 

This  meeting  was  held  for  the  ex- 
press benefit  and  comfort  of  my 
mother,  who  was  lying  ill  at  the 
time.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
school-teacher  and  hence  was  reas- 
onably well  educated.  She  was  very 
much  surprised  at  the  language 
which  I  used  in  the  interpretation 
and  said,  "Now  I  am  satisfied  that 
my  son  has  a  gift  of  talking  such  as 
he  has  not  learned." 

In  October  of  the  year  1844  I 
went  to  Nauvoo  to  attend  a  General 
Conference.  "While  there  I  was  or- 
dained a  Seventy  by  President  Rock- 
wood  and  his  Brethren,  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Tenth  Quorum  of 
Seventies. 


WHAT  HE  EXPECTS 

The  Latter-day  Saint  returned  soldier  is  concerned,  of  necessity,  with 
a  job  and  opportunity.  But  he  is  concerned,  also,  with  the  moral  and  spiritual 
conditions  to  which  he  returns.  He  is  anxious  that  drinking  and  vice  gen- 
erally shall  be  eliminated  among  his  own  people,  in  towns,  cities,  and  states. 
Those  at  home  should  see  to  it  that  they  think  of  themselves  for  the  sake 
of  the  veteran.  —Murray  Rawson,  an  ex-soldier. 
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THE  TWO  ROADS 

TAThenever  the  Lord  asks  His 
servants  to  perform  a  task,  He 
always  opens  the  way.  Not  only  has 
this  truth  been  given  by  modern 
revelation,  but  ^Iso  it  has  been 
proved  thousands,  of  times  by  the 
experiences  of  humble  missionaries 
in  every  land. 

The  case  I'm  about  to  relate  is 
an  example.  There  were  four  of  us, 
Elders  C.  A.  Thompson,  Elmer  Hen- 
inger,  John  A.  Wallis,  and  myself, 
who  met  at  Christmas  time  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Virginia,  well  back 
in  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  After 
an  enjoyable  holiday  week  with 
saints  and  friends,  we  received  as- 
signments, for  which  we  were  wait- 
ing. Elders  Thompson  and  Wallis 
were  to  go  to  West  Virginia:  Elder 
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Heninger  and  I  were  to  work  our 
way  east,  tracting  and  preaching  as 
we  went,  until  we  reached  Charlotte 
County,  well  down  in  the  tide- 
water section  over  two  hundred 
miles  away.  This  was  a  long  trip. 
Our  course  as  outlined  was  off  the 
beaten  trails,  almost  entirely  among 
strangers;  and  it  was  mid- winter. 

January  broke  cold  and  clear. 
The  peaks  gUstened  with  snow,  and 
the  mountain  streams  were  gilded 
with  ice,  but  each  day  grew  warm 
enough  to  make  the  roads  and  trails 
thoroughly  muddy.  Under  these 
conditions  Elder  Heninger  and  I 
bade  goodbye  to  the  others  and  start- 
ed on  our  journey,  following  a 
course  through  heavily  mountain- 
ous country  along  the  dividing  line 
between  Floyd  and  Carrol  counties. 
This   region    though    inhabited    by 
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many  wonderful  people,  who  were 
God  fearing  and  friendly,  was  never- 
theless a  rendezvous  for  many  law- 
less characters,  who  distilled  their 
own  liquor  and  often  disturbed 
whole  neighborhoods  with  their 
drunken  escapades. 

I  mention  these  facts  merely  to 
stress  the  humility  with  which  my 
companion  and  I  trudged  along  the 
mountain  roads,  frozen  hard  in  the 
morning,  but  soft  and  miry  in  the 
afternoon.  We  found  ourselves  near 
the  close  of  the  first  trying  day, 
growing  chilly,  as  the  sun  dropped 
from  sight,  leaving  our  wet  shoes 
and  trouser  bottoms  to  freeze.  Ac- 
cording to  established  custom,  we 
knelt  down  in  the  woods  and  offered 
prayer,  after  which  we  began  to  seek 
a  place  to  spend  the  night.  A  num- 
ber of  mountain  homes  refused  us 
entertainment,  but  eventually,  as 
it  was  growing  dark,  we  came  to  a 
home  by  the  bank  of  a  beautiful, 
though  not  very  large  river,  which 
at  this  point  made  its  way.  through 
a  gap.  The  rugged  mountain  slopes 
came  down  almost  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  there  seemed  little  room 
for  a  homestead,  yet  here  a  sturdy 
American  family  was  living  in  com- 
fortable independence. 

"Yes  sir,  you  gentlemen  can 
stay,"  said  the  man,  who  with  his 
boys  was  tugging  at  a  log  to  get  it 
up  to  the  door  of  the  house.  "I  never 
turn  down  preachers." 

"Thanks,  we  will  appreciate .  it 
very  much,"  we  both  assured  him. 
Then,  to  our  amazement,  they 
shoved  the   log  through  the  door. 


rolling  it  across  the  floor  into  the 
largest  fireplace  I  had  ever  seen. 

A  few  minutes  later,  after  meet- 
ing other  members  of  the  family, 
we  were  sitting  before  the  fire,  hold- 
ing out  our  wet  feet  to  warm  and 
dry.  We  enjoyed  a  good  supper,  af- 
ter which  we  sat  and  talked  to  the 
family  until  bed  time,  when  we  re- 
tired, feeling  certain  we  had  been 
guided  to  this  very  home  by  a 
Power  higher  than  ourselves. 

The  following  day,  after  we  had 
walked  miles  farther,  the  weather 
changed,  and  it  began  to  rain.  Now, 
mountain  storms  are  often  severe, 
especially  in  winter,  and  this  one 
was  no  exception.  Again,  we  were 
beginning  to  wonder  where  we 
might  spend  the  night,  dry  our 
clothes,  and  satisfy  our  vigorous 
appetites. 

Then,  a  most  unusual  thing  hap- 
pened. A  sharp  turn  revealed  a 
peaceful  little  dell  surrounded  by 
the  mountains.  A  neat,  white  cot- 
tage was  set  well  back  from  a  picket 
fence  close  to  the  side  of  the  road. 
Down  the  path  hurried  a  lady, 
smiling  and  addressing  us. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you  came.  I 
prayed  that  you  would.  "We've  never 
wanted  to  see  some  Elders  so  badly 
before." 

"Some —  some  Elders,"  I  stam- 
mered. "Do —  do  you — " 

"I'm  sister  Ayres,  weren't  you 
coming  to  my  place?" 

"Yes,  you  may  be  sure  we  were, 
but  we  didn't  know  it,  for  we  didn't 
know  you  were  here." 

She  held  open  the  gate  and  we 
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hurried  through,  for  it  was  still 
raining.  What  a  wonderful  feeling 
to  know  that  we  again  were  going 
to  be  in  out  of  the  storm,  and  that 
we  had  found  one  of  our  own  good 
Latter- day  Saints  with  whom  to 
stay,  especially  since  the  following 
day  was  Sunday,  and  we  looked  for 
a  period  of  rest  and  worship.  The 
Lord  again  had  guided  our  inex- 
perienced steps. 

But  as  we  soon  learned,  our  plans 
were  to  be  very  much  disturbed,  al- 
though we  had  been  brought  from 
the  storm  into  the  warmth  and 
comfort  of  a  Latter-day  Saint  home. 
At  the  house,  we  met  Sister  Ayres' 
daughter,  and  her  two  sons  who  were 
visiting  her  from  out  in  the  middle 
west,  all  excellent  young  people  who 
made  us  feel  very  much  at  home. 

But  a  shadow  had  fallen  on  the 
little  home.  Only  a  few  hours  be- 
fore, the  young  lady,  who  was  mar- 
ried, had  come  home  to  her  mother 
because  her  husband,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor,  had  denounced 
her  bitterly  for  having  faith  in  the 
Mormon  church;  a  quarrel  had  fol- 
lowed, and  she  had  left. 

"What  can  I  do?"  she  asked  sor- 
rowfully. "He  gets  more  abusive 
all  the  time  because  of  my  faith  in 
the  gospel." 

This  was  a  hard  question  for  two 
very  young  Elders  to  answer;  yet 
we  understood  clearly  how  Satan 
worked  to  stir  up  hatred  and  strife 
in  such  cases.  We  advised  patience, 
and  long  suffering,  together  with 
faith,  knowing  that  often  those 
most     violently    opposed     to     the 
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church  have  been  touched  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  have  later 
become  devoted  members,  even  as 
Saul  of  old,  who  persecuted  the 
saints. 

The  rain  settled  down  for  the 
night.  After  supper,  the  young  lady 
was  called  out  to  the  front  gate, 
where  she  stayed  for  perhaps  half  an 
hour  talking  to  someone  in  the  dark. 
When  she  returned,  we  learned  it 
was  her  husband,  who  demanded 
her  immediate  return.  But  she  re- 
fused, thinking  it  would  do  him 
good  to  wait  until  he  was  better 
disposed.  Incidentally,  she  had  men- 
tioned our  presence  in  her  mother's 
home;  and  at  this,  he  had  become 
furious,  declaring  it  was  a  Mormon 
plot  to  break  up  his  home;  and  in 
leaving  he  made  dire  threats  against 
us,  according  to  her  story. 

We  were  assured,  however,  by  all 
the  members  of  the  family  that  the 
man  was  not  dangerous  and  the 
mood  would  work  off  gradually. 
The  next  morning  we  looked  out 
into  a  world  of  mud  and  rain,  a 
fact  which  made  our  comfortable 
stopping  place  and  good  friends 
doubly  appreciated.  We  talked, 
sang  songs  with  the  family,  and 
finally  held  a  sacrament  meeting 
with  those  who  were  in  the  house; 
but  about  ten  o'clock,  the  angry 
young  man  returned  to  the  front 
gate,  this  time  with  several  com- 
panions, and  called  his  wife  out. 
There  were  more  bitter  words,  and 
threats.  The  men  were  armed.  As 
the  arguments  grew  in  intensity, 
they    began    shooting    toward    the 
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house,  while  according  to  the  lady's 
later  report,  they  villified  us  in  the 
most  terrible  language  imaginable. 
Finally,  they  left.  She  hurried  in, 
much  agitated,  to  inform  us  they 
were  going  after  other  men,  and 
would  be  back  to  drive  us  out.  That 
they  were  still  drinking  was  much 
in  evidence,  and  their  mood  was 
growing  worse. 

To  our  amazement,  Sister  Ayres' 
boys  drew  guns  from  their  own 
pockets  to  back  up  their  assurances 
that  those  men  would  never  cross 
their  threshold  to  do  us  harm. 
"They're  just  drtmk.  They  won't 
do  anything,"  said  one. 

"If  they  do,  we're  ready  for 
them,"  said  the  other. 

"Why  do  people  want  to  be  so 
mean,"  sighed  good  Sister  Ayres,  a 
shadow  falling  across  her  face,  as  her 
eyes  seemed  to  behold  events  not  of 
the  present  moment.  Then,  we 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  her 
husband,  an  officer  of  the  law,  had 
been  shot  and  killed  standing  in 
the  very  door  through  which  we 
had  entered  by  just  such  a  group  of 
men  as  those  threatening  us.  This 
had  happened  only  a  few  years  be- 
fore. 

For  several  hours  we  waited, 
hoping  the  trouble  had  passed.  Per- 
haps the  angry  husband  was  just 
trying  to  impress  his  wife,  and  fail- 
ing to  do  so,  would  let  the  matter 
drop — at  least  for  the  time  being. 
About  mid-afternoon,  however, 
voices  sounded  through  the  woods 
where  the  road  came  around  the 
point,    and  in    a   few   moments,   a 


dozen  or  fifteen  men,  some  on 
horseback,  some  afoot,  all  armed 
with  gims,  made  their  appearance. 

The  family  would  not  listen  to 
our  going  out  to  try  to  talk  to  them. 
Again  it  was  the  young  lady — above 
all  else  not  afraid  of  her  husband — 
who  went  out  and  tried  to  get  them 
to  leave.  But  this  time,  there  was 
no  use  in  arguing.  They  had  come 
to  issue  an  ultimatum.  We  must 
leave  within  a  half  hour.  After  de- 
livering this,  they  retreated,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  back  up 
the  road,  disappearing  around  the 
point. 

Elder  Heninger  and  I  realized  we 
were  in  a  very  difficult  position.  If 
we  stayed,  it  might  bring  violence, 
even  death,  if  not  to  us,  to  some 
member  of  the  family.  If  we  left 
the  house,  we  were  exposing  our- 
selves completely  to  our  avowed 
enemies.  But  the  decision  had  to  be 
made  quickly.  We  made  up  our 
minds  to  go,  even  against  the  pro- 
tests of  our  loyal  friends,  each  sil- 
ently asking  the  Lord  for  guidance. 

The  woods  were  ominously  silent, 
and  the  clouds  were  hanging  low, 
though  the  rain  had  stopped,  when 
we  went  out  into  the  muddy  road, 
and  hurried  as  fast  as  we  could  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  one  the 
men  had  taken.  After  a  mile  or  two 
we  began  to  breath  freely.  Then, 
we  came  to  a  fork,  and  didn't  know 
which  road  to  take.  Destiny  has  of- 
ten done  strange  and  wonderful 
things  at  the  forks  of  a  road.  Such 
seemed  to  be  the  case  here.  While 
— More  on  page  149 
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"LJiSTORiCAL  documents  of  the  an- 
cient past  are  our  chief  source 
of  history.  However,  few  are  being 
discovered  today  to  yield  new  light 
on  the  past.  Therefore,  the  historian 
is  leaning  more  heavily  than  ever 
before  upon  the  work  of  the  arche- 
ologist  for  new  and  additional 
knowledge  of  bygone  periods  of 
history. 

An  archeologist  is  one  who  ex- 
cavates and  recovers  ornaments, 
tools,  furniture,  utensils,  clothing, 
pictures,  statues,  inscriptions,  weap- 
ons, fragments  of  buildings  and 
walls,  and  any  tangible  object  which 
sheds  light  upon  the  life  of  ancient 
people.  The  kind  of  knowledge  thus 
gained  is  valuable  for  the  informa- 
tion it  gives  about  the  cultural  life 
of  people.  But  it  cannot  reveal  the 
particular  events  and  episodes  of 
history  which  are  narrative  in  form 
except  in  an  indirect  manner.  How- 
ever, the  interpretation  and  recon- 
struction of  the  past  from  these 
frequently  isolated  and  fragmentary 
findings  is  the  final  and  greatest  task 
of  the  archeologist.  What  is  regarded 
today  as  the  final  interpretation  of 
a  specific  phase  of  history  may  have 
to  be  modified  as  new  eviderice 
comes  to  light  upon  the  subject. 

The  economic  life  of  a  people  is 
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revealed  through  archeological  find- 
ings. The  quality  and  quantity  of 
handicraft,  the  amount  of  coins, 
the  evidence  of  export  and  import 
articles,  the  size  and  extent  of  build- 
ing operations,  attest  the  degree  of 
prosperity  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  a  people.  Thus,  the  pottery 
of  ancient  Crete  has  been  found  in 
Egypt,  and  large  hoards  of  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  in  India.  The 
artistic  and  aesthetic  life  of  a  people 
is  revealed  in  the  things  they  leave 
behind  them.  The  designs  on  vases, 
the  sculpture,  architecture,  furni- 
ture, and  textiles,  etc.,  afford  an  ex- 
cellent basis  to  observe  the  artistic 
talents  of  a  people.  Religious  life  and 
attitudes  are  also  remarkably  por- 
trayed in  the  temples,  religious  in- 
scriptions, realistic  and  symbolical 
portrayals  of  ritual,  beliefs,  and  cus- 
toms. Political  life  is  manifested  by 
the  nature  of  the  ruler's  palaces, 
the  buildings  for  political  assemblies, 
courts,  and  tribunals.  Also  the  ex- 
tent of  militarization  is  ascertained 
by  the  inscriptions,  artistic  repre- 
sentations of  battle  scenes,  the  ex- 
tent and  type  of  weapons,  fortifi- 
cations, and  armor.  The  recreational 
enjoyments  are  indicated  by  pic- 
toral  scenes,  theaters,  hippodromes, 
gambling  devices,   colosseums,  and 
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athletic  apparatus.  Although  these 
items  do  not  give  a  complete  picture 
of  ancient  life,  yet  they  are  most 
valuable  for  the  realistic  and  factual 
nature  of  their  information  about 
the  past. 

Although  archeological  excava- 
tion had  been  going  on  intermittent- 
ly since  the  Renaissance,  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  it  was  carried 
on  systematically  and  on  a  large 
scale.  Consequently,  the  greatest  and 
most  epoch-making  discoveries  have 
been  made  since  then.  However,  it 
was  not  until  the  turn  of  the  pres- 
ent century  that  truly  scientific 
and  exhaustive  techniques  were  de- 
veloped which  made  this  activity  a 
highly  specialized  science.  The  early 
excavators  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury were  guilty  of  extremely  waste- 
ful and  careless  methods.  In  their 
ruthless  and  eager  search  for  lucra- 
tive and  sensational  findings,  they 
frequently  did  incredible  damage  to 
relics  and  objects  whose  collective 
value  was  very  great.  Today,  it  is 
not  the  isolated  and  individual  find- 
ings which  are  sought  after  so  much 
as  it  is  to  get  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive survey  over  an  entire 
period.  FUnders  Petrie,  the  eminent 
English  archeologist,  said  with  ref- 
erence to  those  early  excavators  that 
they  "made  museums  the  ghastly 
charnel  houses  of  murdered  evi- 
dence." 

The  methods  and  devices  of  a 
modern  archeologist  are  highly  spe- 
cialized and  precise.  The  first  step 
in  excavation  is  of  course  to  find  the 
most  likely  site.  It  is  surprising  how 


much  help  has  been  derived  by  the 
writings  of  ancient  authors  relative 
to  the  cities  and  monuments  of  their 
day.  Pausanias,  a  Greek  geographer 
of  the  second  century  A.D.,  furn- 
ished modern  archeologists  some  ex- 
cellent and  valuable  descriptions  of 
Eleusis  which  aided  them  material- 
ly in  excavating  the  monuments  of 
the  Eleusinian  Mysteries.  The  book 
of  Acts  was  a  most  trustworthy 
guide  to  Sir  William  Ramsay  in  his 
archeological  research  concerning 
the  travels  of  Paul  in  Asia  Minor. 
Traditions  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  the  present  time  in  the 
Near  East  have  also  been  helpful. 
Aerial  photography  is  being  increas- 
ingly used  in  prospecting  for  likely 
looking  sites.  Generally,  mounds  and 
tombs  furnish  the  best  places  to  ex- 
cavate, but  they  differ  greatly  as 
to  the  extent  and  quality  of  archeo- 
logical remains. 

The  next  step  is  the  digging  of  a 
trial  or  prospective  trench  to  deter- 
mine the  probability  of  worthwhile 
results.  When  these  first  steps  have 
proved  satisfactory,  then  long  strips 
are  surveyed  and  mapped  out  in  ten 
meter  squares.  Then  cautious  dig- 
ging begins  with  the  removal  of 
earth  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches. 
Almost  every  handful  of  earth  is 
sifted  and  the  objects  found  there- 
in are  listed  as  to  the  depth  and  ex- 
act location  in  the  charted  squares. 
If  an  unusual  or  obviously  impor- 
tant arrangement  of  objects  is  dis- 
covered, it  is  carefully  photographed 
before  the  items  are  removed. 

The  use  of  photography  is  highly 
important  and  is  one  of  the  great 
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advances  over  the  methods  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  archeolo- 
gists.  In  this  way  the  photographed 
objects  are  made  available  to  the 
world  of  scholars  through  the  pub- 
lished findings.  The  use  of  chemical 
reagents  is  also  extremely  helpful. 
They  have  been  used  to  bring  out 
inscriptions  in  stone  and  metal  into 
sharp  relief  so  they  can  be  read,  A 
knowledge  of  the  composition  and 
ingredients  of  ancient  writing  ma- 
terials such  as  ink,  paper,  and  parch- 
ment, etc.  has  been  of  immense 
value  in  dating  a  document.  Tech- 
niques have  been  devised  so  that  the 
charred  remains  of  a  papyrus  frag- 
ment have  been  so  treated  that  a 
scholar  could  read  the  writing  upon 
the  ashes.  The  infra-red  ray  has 
enabled  experts  to  photograph  man- 
uscripts and  to  detect  an  original 
writing  which  was  obscured  to  the 
naked  eye  because  it  was  erased  and 
its  space  written  upon  by  a  later 
hand. 

After  the  findings  have  been 
carefully  catalogued  and  segregated, 
there  is  still  an  immense  task  ahead 
of  the  archeologist.  He  must  recon- 
struct ancient  life  and  culture  from 
relatively  fragmentary  remains. 
These  are  not  found  in  easily  de- 
tected layers  of  earth  like  the  skins 
of  an  onion.  Frequently  they  are 
mixed  up  due  to  uneven  topograph- 
ical contours  and  to  natural  and 
human  disturbances.  For  example, 
when  the  Romans  and  Greeks  built 
in  Palestine,  they  would  clear  the 
site  of  all  debris  and  would  dig  deep 
foundations.  Consequently,  it  is 
quite  common  to  find  a  relic  of  rel- 
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atively  late  origin  actually  lying 
deeper  in  the  soil  than  one  of  greater 
antiquity.  Thus,  the  expert  must 
know  the  relics  and  the  levels  at 
which  they  are  found  so  thoroughly, 
that  if  some  mixing  and  discrep- 
ancies result,  he  might  assign  them 
to  their  proper  place. 

The  most  important  archeologi- 
cal  findings  relative  to  the  New 
Testament  have  come  from  Egypt 
in  the  form  of  the  papyrus  writings. 
These  were  written  upon  an  ancient 
form  of  paper  made  from  the  dried 
pith  of  a  large  reed  which  flour- 
ished on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  River. 
These  writings  reflect  the  life  and 
work  of  the  ordinary  people  in 
Egypt,  Greeks  and  Egyptians.  They 
are  the  records  of  the  common  people 
in  their  social  and  business  life  and 
include  such  items  as  business  rec- 
ords, receipts,  bills,  accounts,  legal 
summons,  complaints,  law  suits, 
government  edicts,  petitions,  letters, 
social  invitations,  announcements, 
stories,  and  magical  incantations. 
They  reflect  the  period  immediately 
prior  to  and  contemporary  with  our 
New  Testament.  Because  of  their 
obviously  common  and  proletarian 
character,  they  were  disregarded  by 
archeologists  and  allowed  to  be 
scattered  and  destroyed.  The  natives 
of  Egypt  liked  to  burn  them  be- 
cause of  the  aromatic  odor  of  the 
smoke.  But  when  Flinders  Petrie 
found  the  long  lost  Constitution  of 
Athens  by  Aristotle,  and  Grenfell 
and  Hunt,  young  English  archeolo- 
gists, collected  large  quantities  of 
them  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  then  scholars  grad- 
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ually  became  aware  of  their  impor- 
tance. Deissmann,  a  German  scholar, 
made  the  startUng  discovery  that 
these  papyri  revealed  the  speech 
habits,  vocabulary,  and  literary  style 
of  the  ordinary  Greek  speaking 
citizens.  And  still  more  important, 
he  found  that  there  was  a  striking 
similarity  between  the  Greek  of  the 
papyri  and  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Until  this  discovery,  classical 
scholars  were  ever  puzzled  with  the 
discrepancy  which  existed  between 
the  literary  Greek  writings  of  the 
first  century  and  that  of  the  New 
Testament. 

In  1930  the  famous  Chester 
Beatty  papyri  were  brought  forth 
which  shed  much  light  upon  the 
New  Testament.  Prior  to  this  time, 
the  most  important  and  oldest  New 
Testament  writings  were  found  in 
the  famous  codices,  or  parchment 
volumes,  of  Sinaiticus  and  Vatican- 
us  which  lie  in  the  British  and  the 
Vatican  Library  respectively.  These 
were  presumably  written  in  the 
fourth  century  A.  D.  about  the  time 
when  Constantine  was  emperor.  But 
these  new  papyrus  findings  are  about 
one  hundred  years  older,  being  writ- 
ten sometime  in  the  third  century 
A.D'.  They  have  about  thirty  im- 
perfect leaves  of  the  Gospels,  eighty 
six  of  the  letters  of  Paul  and  thirty- 
two  of  Revelation.  But  a  still  more 
unusual  find  was  made  in  193  5  when 
C.  H.  Roberts  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford  found  a  fragment  of  the 
Gospel  of  John  in  the  John  Rylands 
Library.  It  was  written  approxi- 
mately in  140  A.  D.  It  contains  a 
brief  portion  of  John  chapter   18: 


31-33,  37,  38.  This  makes  the  copy- 
ist almost  a  contemporary  with  the 
ancient  apostles  and  very  close  to  the 
time  when  John  was  written.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  know  that  these 
ancient  papyri  fragments  indicate 
very  few  textual  changes  or  varia- 
tions from  the  two  great  codices 
mentioned  above. 

A  stone  inscription  was  found  at 
Corinth  many  years  ago,  but  not 
until  1910  was  its  significance 
realized  for  the  New  Testament.  In 
that  year  Deissmann  found  that  it 
revealed  the  date  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  GalUo,  the  governor  of 
Achaia  or  southern  Greece  to  be 
from  July  51  to  July  52  A.D.  Paul 
actually  appeared  before  this  oflScial 
in  Corinth  due  to  false  accusations 
by  the  Jews.  Paul  had  been  working 
in  Corinth  for  a  year  and  a  half  be- 
fore this  trial.  Thus,  he  arrived  there 
early  in  the  year  50  A.  D.  He  wrote 
his  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  there.  As 
these  are  the  earliest  writings  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  Gallio  in- 
scription is  instrumental  in  fixing 
the  exact  year  in  which  these  writ- 
ings began.  A  stone  fragment  was 
also  found  at  Corinth  which  be- 
longed to  the  cornice  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue  there.  The  words  "Syna- 
gogue of  the  Hebrews"  are  inscribed 
on  the  stone.  It  is  highly  possible 
that  Paul  might  have  visited  this 
very  synagogue  when  he  preached 
to  the  Jews  at  Corinth. 

Another  interesting  stone  frag- 
ment was  found  at  Jerusalem  which 
contains  the  warning  to  the  Gen- 
tiles that  they  could  not  enter  the 
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inner  court  yard  of  the  temple  of 
Herod.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  Jews'  charge  against  Paul  which 
led  to  his  last  imprisonment  was  his 
alleged  taking  of  a  Gentile  beyond 
this  sacred  portal.  The  inscription 
reads  as  follows:  "No  stranger  may 
enter  within  the  balustrade  round 
the  temple  and  enclosure.  Whoever 
is  caught  will  be  responsible  to  him- 
self for  his  death,  which  will  en- 
sure." This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant inscriptions  which  has  en- 
dured to  the  present  from  the  New 
Testament  times. 

The  archeological  findings  in  Pal- 
estine which  are  so  revealing  for  the 
New  Testament  are  found  in  the 
Greek  cities  of  Gerasa  and  the  Hel- 
lenized  city  of  Samaria  which  was 


renamed  Sebaste,  Greek  for  Augus- 
tus, by  Herod  in  honor  of  Augustus 
the  emperor.  Here  there  are  abun- 
dant ruins  of  theaters,  aqueducts, 
temples,  and  remains  of  elaborate 
and  lavish  buildings.  They  indicate 
the  high  degree  of  Hellenization 
which  had  gone  on  in  Palestine. 
They  reveal  that  it  was  as  Hellen- 
ized,  that  is  dominated  by  Greek 
culture,  as  much  as  the  average  prov- 
inces in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  Thus,  the  early  apos- 
tles and  Jewish  Christians  were  by 
no  means  ignorant  of  Greek  culture. 
Though  they  probably  did  not  par- 
take of  it  due  to  their  strong  Jewish 
prejudices,  yet  they  were  cognizant 
of  its  essential  nature. 


MY  JOURNAL 

(Continued  from  page  119) 
ing  the  brother  who  gave  us  the 
news  about  Hyrum  Smith's  com- 
pany yesterday,  rode  into  Camp  and 
said,  'Brother  Joseph,  I  am  mighty 
sorry  I  cannot  go  with  you;  here  is 
a  hundred  dollars  if  that  will  do  you 
any  good  you  are  welcome  to  it; 
if  I  had  had  a  few  day's  notice  I 
could  have  got  more.'  While  halting 
for  dinner,  a  man  came  into  camp 
apparently  drunk,  and  said  he  had 
a  large  farm  and  forty  cows  a  little 
way  ahead;  but  it  soon  appeared  he 
was  more  sober  than  drunk.  He 
offered  to  feed  the  whole  company, 
but  he  lived  off  our  road  and  we 
did  not  accept  his  offer,  as  it  was 
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evidently  somewhat  suspicious.  Near 
night  we  arrived  at  a  small  stream 
of  water  about  a  mile  from  Jack- 
sonville, where  we  found  a  pawpaw 
bush  in  the  road,  which  had  been 
dropped  as  a  signal  for  us  to  camp, 
by  Dr.  F.  G.  WilKams,  who  had 
been  sent  forward  on  horseback  this 
morning  by  Joseph  to  select  a  camp 
ground  and  watch  the  movements 
of  our  enemies.  We  pitched  our 
tents.  Roger  Orton  proclaimed  aloud 
that  there  would  be  preaching  under 
the  trees  within  the  Camp  tomorrow 
morning.  There  was  only  one  strang- 
er in  the  Camp  to  hear  the  appoint- 
ment. Dr.  WiUiams  had  gone  on  to 
Jacksonville  with  his  pill  bags  to 
spend  the  night  at  a  hotel. 
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A  vocation  is,  first  of  all,  a  means 
of  service.  With  most  people  it  is 
also  a  means  of  getting  a  living.  It 
is  very  necessary  that  every  youth 
should  choose  a  vocation  wisely  and 
should  make  special  preparation  to 
follow  it  with  success.  The  possesion 
of  wealth  is  no  excuse  for  neglecting 
this  duty.  It  is  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  both  the  individual  and 
society  that  every  one  shall  engage 
in  some  socially  beneficial  form  of 
service.  This  can  usually  be  done 
to  best  advantage  by  making  some 
particular  form  of  service  a  life's 
work.  A  young  man  of  wealth,  but 
without  vocation,  is  likely  to  drift 
into  pastimes  that  should  be  only 
occasional  means  of  recreation.  Re- 
creation as  a  business  usually  leads 
to  dissipation  and  ruin. 

A  young  person  without  wealth 
who  fails  to  qualify  for  a  suitable 
vocation  is  usually  battered  about 
from  one  job  to  another  —  often 
without  employment,  more  often 
performing  his  task  indifferently, 
and  scarcely  ever  happy  in  his  work. 
His  conditions  are  all  against  in- 
dustrial efficiency,  and  where  this  is 
wanting  there  is  little  satisfaction 
to  the  worker,  to  the  employer,  or 
to  society  thus  poorly  served. 

From  the  social  side  a  highly  de- 
veloped society  cannot  exist  with- 
out numerous  vocations.  It  is  of  the 


highest  importance,  too,  that  its 
members  shall  be  properly  distribut- 
ed in  the  various  callings.  The  basic 
vocations  have  to  do  with  the  pro- 
duction of  material  goods  upon 
which  the  existence  of  the  people 
depends.  Among  these  vocations  are 
the  various  branches  of  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  and  mining.  Closely 
allied  to  these  are  other  forms  of 
service  that  have  to  do  directly 
with  man's  material  well-being.  The 
various  branches  of  commerce  are 
generally  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  the  productive  industries  and  to 
placing  their  products  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  consumers.  This  calls 
for  men  in  all  the  departments  of 
railway  service  and  other  forms  of 
transportation;  also  for  bankers, 
merchants,  clerks,  stenographers, 
bookkeepers,  and  deliverymen.  Let 
all  the  workers  in  any  one  of  these 
vocations  suddenly  quit  their  work, 
and  society  will  soon  be  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  that  vocation. 

The  vocation  of  the  physician  and 
the  surgeon,  the  nurse,  and  the  den- 
tist have  also  to  do  with  physical 
well-being;  within  the  limits  of 
community  needs,  they  offer  high 
opportunities  for  service. 

It  is  perhaps  not  so  manifest  that 
the  lawyer  also  has  to  do  with  ma- 
terial welfare;  but  since  the  promo- 
tion of  justice  is  the  ideal  of  his 
profession,  it  must  be  evident  that 
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society's  gain  or  loss  will  vary  with 
his  success  or  failure. 

Other  vocations  are  concerned 
with  spiritual — intellectual,  aesthet- 
ic, moral,  and  religious — welfare. 
Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  are 
the  vocations  of  the  teacher  and  of 
the  minister  of  religion.  There  are 
also  social-settlement  workers,  juv- 
enile-court officers,  and  social-purity 
reformers  who  may  be  in  this  same 
class.  There  is  a  dual  aspect  to  the 
spirituahty  of  these  vocations ;  they 
aim  at  spiritual  results,  and  the  com- 
pensation is  chiefly  spiritual.  No  one 
can  hope  to  accumulate  wealth  by 
this  means.  One  may,  however,  ex- 
pect to  secure  a  modest  living  and 
a  high  degree  of  satisfaction.  Journ- 
alism and  other  forms  of  authorship 
are  akin  to  this  class  of  vocations. 

It  is  the  primary  aim  of  some 
vocations  to  minister  to  aesthetic 
enjoyment.  This  is  the  function  of 
music  and  art.  To  one  of  suitable 
talent  and  temperament  these  call- 
ings are  very  attractive.  The  ma- 
terial reward  is  usually  regarded  as 
a  minor  factor. 

In  choosing  a  vocation  a  youth 
should  ask,  ""What  can  I  do  best  that 
society  needs  most?"  To  assist  in 
answering  this  question  truly  is  the 
aim  of  vocational  guidance.  It  calls 
for  close  study  of  all  the  conditions 
of  any  vocation  under  consideration 
and  the  aptitude  of  the  individual 
for  it.  This  is  greatly  aided  by  some 
experience  as  a  helper  in  the  work. 
To  this  end  high-school  and  college 
students  who  have  chosen  a  vocation 
should  seek  employment  that  will 
give  them  knowledge  of  and  ex- 
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perience  in  the  business  contemplat- 
ed. Engineering  students,  for  in- 
stance, when  they  have  to  remain 
out  of  college  for  a  year  to  earn 
money,  should  seek  work  in  engi- 
neering projects  rather  than  enter 
temporarily  upon  teaching  with  no 
special  preparation  for  it.  This  is 
best  for  them,  for  society  and  es- 
pecially for  the  schools. 

Owing  to  want  of  vocational 
guidance,  too  many  youths  drift  in- 
to non-productive  vocations.  This 
results  in  part  from  the  fact  that  an 
increasingly  large  percentage  of 
young  people  attend  high  schools, 
and  the  further  fact  that  the  tra- 
ditional function  of  secondary 
schools  is  to  prepare  for  college,  and 
of  the  college,  to  prepare  for  the 
professions.  It  is  hard  to  break  away 
from  tradition;  and  so  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  atmosphere  as  well  as 
the  studies  of  the  schools  lead  to  the 
professions  rather  than  to  produc- 
tive industry.  It  is  manifest  that  too 
many  people  in  non-productive  oc- 
cupations will  lead  to  both  indi- 
vidual and  social  disaster.  A  certain 
number  of  lawyers  is  a  community 
need,  but  an  excess  is  likely  to  be  a 
community  menace.  It  is  properly 
part  of  the  business  of  a  lawyer  to 
reduce  litigation  to  a  minimum;  he 
should,  therefore,  never  be  tempted 
to  stir  up  litigation  for  the  sake  of 
fees.  Likewise  it  is  the  business  of 
a  physician,  by  public  as  well  as 
private  health  work,  to  make  his 
services  needed  as  little  as  possible. 

There  is  at  present  no  great  danger 
of  over-production  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  The  high  cost  of  living 


VOCATIONS 


with  its  attendant  evils  seems  to  in- 
dicate the  opposite  condition.  All 
trying  to  live  on  what  too  few  pro- 
duce is  one  reason  for  this.  There  is, 
for  illustration,  a  legitimate  place 
for  real-estate  dealers  and  life-insur- 
ance agents;  but  since  their  com- 
missions must  come  ultimately  out 
of  material  production,  an  excess  of 
such  agents  is  socially  very  detri- 
mental. A  further  danger  here  is 
that  educated  young  men  are  likely 
to  drift  into  these  and  like  callings 
when  they  do  not  know  what  else 
to  do.  Many  enter  real  estate,  in- 
surance, brokerage,  or  project  or 
mining  promotion  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  an  easy  way  to 
make  money.  If  a  man  is  to  enter 
one  of  these  vocations  he  should  be 
especially  trained  for  it  and  should 
pursue  it  in  a  way  that  will  give 
permanent  satisfaction  to  the  people 
he  serves  as  well  as  to  himself. 

The  various  vocations  connected 
with  material  production  have,  in 
fact,  more  advantages  than  most 
youths  realize.  The  demand  for  the 
material  goods  of  life  is  more  con- 
stant than  is  that  for  most  non- 
productive forms  of  service.  The 
physical  activities  required  in  pro- 
ductive industry  are  conducive  to 
health  and  therefore  to  happiness, 
especially  so  if  carried  on  in  the  open 
air  or  in  sanitary  buildings. 

The  relation  of  women  to  the  vo- 
cations is  somewhat  more  puzzling 
than  is  that  of  men.  The  large  ma- 
jority must  follow  wifehood  and 
motherhood,  the  vocation  that  has 
made  the  home  and  the  perpetuation 
of  the  race  possible;  some,  however, 


do  not,  and  who  can  say  in  advance 
whether  or  not  any  particular  girl 
will  be  in  the  one  class  or  in  the 
other?  The  safe  practice  would  seem 
to  be  for  every  woman  to  qualify 
for  two  vocations,  and  thus  be  pre- 
pared for  any  eventuality.  With  the 
majority,  home  making  and  manage- 
ment, the  greatest  of  all  vocations, 
will  be  first  choice.  A  second  choice 
will  frequently  be  in  some  closely 
allied  vocation;  e.g.,  teaching,  nurs- 
ing, library  work,  or  some  branch 
of  home  economics.  Under  suitable 
conditions  many  women  find  satis- 
factory vocations  in  various  kinds 
of  office  work,  and  may,  of  course, 
enter  business  or  a  profession. 

A  married  woman  should  share  in 
the  management  of  the  family  in- 
come and  should  have  control  of  a 
purse  or  bank  account  to  secure  her 
personal  needs  and  to  finance  the 
home.  In  case  of  widowhood  she 
should  be  able  to  support  herself  by 
means  of  a  suitable  vocation.  If  ne- 
cessity requires  that  this  should  be 
in  the  care  of  her  own  minor  chil- 
dren, the  state  should  stand  ready 
to  pay  her  a  salary. 

In  case  of  failure  to  marry,  a 
woman  should  not  only  be  econom- 
ically independent,  she  should  also 
have  a  life's  work  to  which  she  can 
put  her  mind  and  her  heart.  It  is  be- 
cause many  women  are  finding  such 
a  life's  work  that  the  term  "old 
maid"  is  passing  out  of  use.  This 
term  acquired  its  unpleasant  asso- 
ciations when  women  were  especial- 
ly prepared  for  no  vocation  and 
were  dependent  upon  the  chances  of 
— More  on  page  139 
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The  guns  of  World  War  11  are 
silenced,  but  fear  still  grips  the 
hearts  of  the  people — fear  of  the 
atom  bomb,  fear  of  our  strongest 
ally,  fear  of  labor,  fear  of  capital, 
fear  of  unemployment,  fear  that  we 
shall  not  meet  our  economic  and 
political  problems.  These  are  all 
man-made  fears  which  could  be  cor- 
rected if  our  problems  were  ap- 
proached in  the  spirit  of  Him  whose 
birthday  we  celebrate  at  Christmas 
time.  The  difference  between  sav- 
agery and  civilization  is  moral  and 
religious  feeling  among  the  people 
and  we  wish  to  emphasize  here  the 
moral  obligations  of  democracy. 

Especially  important  just  now  is 
the  moral  obligation  to  have  faith 
— faith  in  God;  faith  in  ourselves; 
faith  in  people;  faith  in  a  universe 
of  purpose,  law,  and  order;  faith  in 
our  government;  faith  in  the  United 
Nations  Organization;  faith  in  the 
eventual  triumph  of  right.  None  of 
us  can  see  far  ahead.  In  large  mea- 
sure we  make  our  world  by  our  own 
purposes  and  attitudes.  We  know 
that  for  untold  thousands  of  years 
generations  less  well  equipped  than 
ourselves  have  somehow  gone  for- 
ward, in  spite  of  many  setbacks  and 
disasters.  We  should  forget  our  fears 
and  have  faith  and  the  joy  in  life 
that  goes  with  faith. 
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The  moral  obligation  to  be  in- 
telligent needs  constant  emphasis. 
Too  often  we  remain  ignorant  or 
biased  or  partisan  when  by  a  reas- 
onable effort  we  could  know  the 
truth.  Our  minds  are  a  divine  gift 
to  be  developed  and  used  in  working 
out  our  destiny.  We  face  many  diffi- 
cult and  confusing  problems  but  if 
we  determine  to  learn  about  them, 
to  get  the  facts,  and  to  work  in  the 
interest  of  the  general  welfare,  we 
shall  come  out  right  in  the  end  even 
though  we  make  a  few  mistakes 
along  the  way. 

The  moral  obligation  to  have 
right  attitudes  is  fundamental  in  a 
democracy.  Our  attitudes  must 
square  with  the  facts  and  with  the 
ideals  of  the  Golden  Rule  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  These  ideals 
run  like  a  golden  thread  through  the 
teachings  of  all  the  great  religions. 
They  are  the  one  basis  by  which  the 
2  billion  people  on  this  earth  can 
live  together  in  mutual  helpfulness 
and  security.  There  are  too  many  of 
us  who  call  ourselves  Christians  and 
profess  democratic  principles  who 
hold  attitudes   toward   people    and 


'"This  article,  an  editorial  in  the 
JOURNAL  of  the  National  Edu- 
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THE    MORAL    OBLIGATIONS    OF    DEMOCRACY 


problems  which  do  not  square  with 
what  we  claim  to  believe. 

Then  comes  the  moral  obligation 
to  act  constantly  in  accordance  with 
our  faith,  our  knowledge,  and  our 
attitudes.  Problems  which  are  neg- 
lected grow  worse  until  disaster 
arises.  If  each  citizen  would  think 
out  a  program  of  action  and  then 
use  his  influence,  his  vote,  his  gifts 
of  money  and  time  to  bring  about 
right  solutions  there  would  be  a  new 
era  of  advance  and  human  well- 
being. 

Finally  there  is  the  moral  obhga- 
tion  to  co-operate — to  make  the  in- 
telligent adjustments  and  compro- 
mises which  are  necessary  if  people 
are  to  work  together.  There  are  con- 
flicts of  interest  in  home,  office, 
shop,  community,  nation,  and  world. 
Some  of  these  conflicts  can  be  ad- 
justed only  by  the  greatest  under- 
standing and  sacrifice.  But  the  sac- 
rifice of  making  these  adjustments  is 
far  less  costly  than  to  allow  the  fires 
to  smolder  until  harm  results.  The 
larger  adjustments  which  must  be 


made  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  especially  difficult,  but  the 
cost  of  making  them,  however  great 
the  sacrifice  may  seem,  is  insigni- 
ficant as  compared  with  breakdown 
and  chaos. 

What  we  most  cherish  for  human- 
ity at  Christmas  season  is  a  great 
spiritual  awakening.  Our  world  can- 
not be  saved  materially  if  it  is  not 
redeemed  spiritually.  Mankind  can- 
not go  forward  into  an  era  of  peace 
and  goodwill  unless  individual  peo- 
ple everywhere  cultivate  kindhness, 
courage,  and  goodwill  in  their  own 
hearts. 

Teachers  have  a  challenge  to  face 
— a  most  difficult  challenge.  It  is  the 
challenge  to  restore  faith  and  pur- 
pose and  significance  to  life — to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  global  order  in 
which  life,  love,  truth,  justice,  and 
goodwill  shall  be  exalted.  We  teach- 
ers can  only  do  this  by  believing 
that  such  an  order  is  desirable  and 
possible.  We  can  create  the  world 
of  our  faith  only  by  emphasizing 
the  moral  obligations  of  democracy. 


VOCATIONS 

(Coniintied  from  page  137) 
matrimony  for  entrance  into  the 
only  one  open  to  them.  Disappoint- 
ment in  this  was  presumed  to  lead  to 
a  forlorn  life  of  idle  waiting,  with 
cats  for  companions. 

A  woman  had  better  follow  any 
vocation  that  will  give  her  a  chance 
for  social  service  and  happiness, 
rather  than  be  "unequally  yoked" 
with  an  unworthy  man. 


THANKFULNESS 
Miranda  Snow  Walton 

True  thankfulness  is  shown  in  deed, 
The  filling  of  another's  need; 
The  sharing  of  another's  pain; 
The  pleasure  at  a  brother's  gain. 
For  God  will  count  your  praise  as 

true 
If  other  men  give  thanks  for  you; 
If  one  sad  soul  at  close  of  day 
Is   thankful  you  have  walked   his 

way. 
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How  great  the  wisdom  and  the  love, 
That  filled  the  courts  on  high, 

And  sent  the  Savior  from  above 
To  suffer,  bleed,  and  die. 


Postlude 
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SCARCITY  OF  CHILDREN 


In  some  wards,  especially  in  the 
larger  cities,  there  are  adults  enough 
to  make  two  or  more  sections  of 
the  Gospel  Doctrine  classes,  but  not 
enough  children  and  youths  to  war- 
rant conducting  classes  in  all  de- 
partments, and  not  enough  teachers 
of  the  same  age  levels  to  make  stake 
union  meetings  as  stimulating  and 
profitable  as  when  larger  groups  can 
meet  for  mutual  benefit.  This  is 
true  both  of  teachers  in  the  stake 
meetings  and  of  pupils  in  their 
classes  in  the  wards.  When  Gospel 
Doctrine  classes  were  organized, 
following  discontinuance  of  the 
Parents  Class,  it  was  provided  that 
in  the  larger  wards  there  were  three 
classes  for  adults  conducted  each 
Sunday,  one  for  the  high  priests  and 
their  wives,  and  likewise  one  for  the 
seventies  and  one  for  the  elders.  Un- 


married adult  women  might  attend 
the  class  of  their  choice.  Experience 
again  indicated  that  it  is  best  gen- 
erally to  divide  by  age  groups  where 
two  sections  of  the  Gospel  Doc- 
trine classes  can  be  profitably  pro- 
vided. This  plan,  however,  has  been 
generally  discontinued.  In  some 
wards  the  one  class  may  have  more 
members  than  all  the  classes  to- 
gether of  lesser  priesthood  age.  It  is, 
of  course,  desirable  to  have  as  many 
adults  as  can  do  so  attend  Sunday 
School.  The  Gospel  Message,  the 
Genealogical  and  the  Gospel  Doc- 
trine classes  are  open  to  them,  with 
also  the  possibility  of  more  than  one 
section  of  the  Gospel  Doctrine  class. 
It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that 
there  cannot  be  in  each  ward  larger 
groups  of  young  people  of  the  same 
age  level. 
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REVERENCE  VS.  SPORTS 


During  the  superintendency  of 
President  David  O.  McKay,  espec- 
ially, effort  was  made  to  secure 
greater  reverence  in  all  phases  of 
Sunday  School  work.  Preliminary 
devotional  music .  was  introduced, 
announcements,  even  of  parts  of 
the  Sunday  School  program,  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  to  say  nothing  of 
irrigation  turns,  lost  cows,  and  stray 
dogs.  These  have  been  generally  dis- 
continued, but  sporting  events  have 
taken  their  place.  Following  the  de- 
votional music  there  is  too  often  a 
period  of  boosting  dancing  parties, 
shows,  and   a  variety  of   sporting 


events.  The  spirit  of  the  devotional 
music  is  completely  lost.  It  is  worse 
than  having  a  flat  tire  on  the  high- 
way. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that 
anouncements,  funerals  excepted, 
be  made  by  mimeographed  or  other- 
wise duplicated  sheets  distributed  as 
the  members  leave  the  building,  or 
that  notices  be  given  on  a  properly 
placed  bulletin  board.  If  this  is  not 
feasible,  certaiinly  the  announce- 
ments should  be  as  brief  as  possible, 
and  not  out  of  harmony  with  an 
attitude  of  reverence. 


THE  FIRST  INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT 


Tt  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  in  grouping  departments  it 
is  best  generally  to  restrict  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  to  the  Nurs- 
ery, Kindergarten,  and  Primary  de- 
partments. When  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  together  teachers  of  more  than 
one  department  in  conventions, 
.union  meetings,  or  other  study 
groups  better  results  are  obtained 
by  associating  the  First  Intermediate 
with  the  Second  Intermediate  de- 


partment, rather  than  with  the 
Junior  Sunday  School.  In  stakes 
where  xmion  meetings  can  be  held 
only  quarterly  and  most  wards  are 
too  small  to  provide  classes  every 
year  in  all  departments  even  more 
extensive  groupings  of  departments 
may  be  necessary.  In  that  case  teach- 
ers of  the  two  Intermediate  and  the 
two  Junior  departments  may  meet 
together. 


A  STORY  TO  TELL 


This  recent  publication,  reviewed 
in  the  January  (1946)  Instructor, 
page  34,  should  be  available  to  all 
teachers  in  their  Sunday  School  or 
ward  library.  It  is,  of  course,  highly 
desirable  that  all  teachers  of  Junior 
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Sunday  School  and  Intermediate  de- 
partments have  access  to  a  copy  in 
their  home  libraries. 

Some  of  the  young  people  and 
many  adults  will  be  interested  in 
reading  these  stories  at  home. 


Secretaries 


WRITING  HISTORY 


Tn  this  department  of  the  January 
Instructor,  we  described,  briefly, 
the  historical  record  of  the  oldest 
Sunday  School  in  the  Church,  in 
the  Fourteenth  "Ward  of  Salt  Lake 
Stake.  This  month  we  should  like 
to  say  a  word  about  the  written 
history  maintained  by  the  Salt  Lake 
Stake  Board. 

Salt  Lake  Stake  is  the  oldest  ex- 
isting stake  in  the  Church.  It  was 
organized  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  short- 
ly after  the  Pioneers  arrived  in  what 
was  then  a  sagebrush  waste.  The 
stake  board  has  compiled  a  complete 
history  of  stake  Sunday  School  acti- 
vities since  their  beginning.  There  is 
a  history  of  the  stake  board,  and  a 
compilation  of  minutes  of  board 
meetings,  union  meetings,  and  a  list- 
ing of  stake  and  ward  Sunday 
School  leaders  through  the  years. 
Ward  superintendents  in  the  stake 
since  1849  (year  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  Sunday  School)  are 


listed,  along  with  the  date  of  ap- 
pointment and  the  date  of  release  for 
each  of  them.  The  historical  record 
describes  special  stake  Sunday  School 
meetings  and  activities,  outlining 
the  parts  of  each  program  and  giving 
the  names  of  participants.  Special 
mention  is  given  to  those  serving 
long  and  faithfully  in  the  Sunday 
School  cause  of  the  stake.  The  record 
is  housed  in  a  durable  binder  which 
will  permit  additional  pages  to  be 
added  as  the  written  history  grows. 

We  recommend  that  every  stake 
and  mission  compile  such  a  record 
of  its  Sunday  Schools.  The  data  will 
contribute  materially  toward  our 
Sunday  School  centennial  celebra- 
tion in  1949.  If  your  stake  or  mis- 
sion has  no  historical  record  now, 
begin  one.  You  will  find  history- 
writing  a  fascinating  diversion.  The 
record  you  compile  will  grow  in 
value  with  the  increasing  years. 


THANK  YOU 


Our  sincere  appreciation  goes 
out  to  Sunday  School  secretaries 
throughout  the  Church  for  their 
faithful  efl&ciency  in  computing  the 
annual  reports.  In  most  instances 
the  reports  are  well  done.  We  realize 
that  the  preparation  of  them  has 
taken  time,  patience,  and  skill.  We 
are  grateful. 


Stake  and  mission  annual  reports 
are  audited  by  the  staff  at  Sunday 
School  headquarters.  Summaries  are 
made,  and  then  the  reports  are  filed 
permanently  in  large  bound  vol- 
umes. These  are  stored  at  Sunday 
School  headquarters.  Annual  reports 
on  file  extend  back  to  1 872,  the  year 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
began  functioning. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  LIBRARY  PRACTICE 


•TpHE  Sunday  School  library  is  an 
important  factor  in  successful 
teaching  of  the  gospel  in  Sunday 
School.  In  some  wards  the  library 
is  thought  of  as  a  separate  element 
in  the  auxiliary  organizations  of  the 
Church.  Such  a  concept  often  limits 
the  usefulness  of  the  ward  library. 
The  ward  library  should  be  consid- 
ered as  an  essential  part  of  the  Sun- 
day School  and  other  auxiliaries. 

Only  as  superintendent,  teachers, 
and  pupils  use  the  library,  naturally 
and  constantly,  will  it  perform  its 
true  function.  It  should  be  thought 
of  as  an  indivisible  part  of  the  total 
Sunday  School  program,  the  basic 
responsibility  for  its  development 
rests  upon  the  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  School. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which 
hbrary  services  may  be  provided, 
but  the  superintendent  must  develop 
the  policy  that  will  govern  his  Sun- 
day School  library.  His  is  the  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  a  library 
system  that  will  help  children  and 
'  teachers  to  develop  abilities  and 
habits  of  purposefully  using  books 
and  teaching  tools  in  attaining  their 
religious  teaching  goals.  ' 

The  purpose  of  the  library  is  iden- 

'  tical  with  the  purpose  of  the  Sun- 

1  day  School.  It  will  attempt  to  in- 

ij  crease  faith  in  the  gospel  through 

;  the  encouragement  of  effective  use 

:  of  books  and  teaching  materials  and 

through  providing  individual  ser- 
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vice  to  individual  children  and 
teachers.  It  will  provide  reading 
guidance  and  enrichment  of  the 
Sunday  School  program  through  the 
provision  of  visual  aids. 

There  are  three  essential  factors 
without  which  a  Sunday  School  li- 
brary does  not  exist.  First,  someone 
must  be  in  charge  of  the  library; 
second,  there  must  be  a  book  and 
material  collection;  and  third,  there 
must  be  a  place  in  which  to  house 
the  library. 

Pierhaps  the  librarian  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  program  of 
a  Sunday  School  library.  The  book 
collection  should  include  the  stand- 
ard works  of  the  Church,  and  con- 
temporary and  classic  materials 
which  will  supplement  the  Sunday 
School  course  of  study. 

The  library  quarters  may  be  pro- 
vided in  any  one  of  a  number  of 
ways — either  in  a  central  room,  or 
as  separate  room  units.  Considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  decoration, 
lighting,  seating,  and  ventilation  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  be  com- 
fortable. 

When  the  above  mentioned  facil- 
ities are  provided,  the  library  is  still 
ineffective  unless  constructive  par- 
ticipation in  library  usage  can  be 
obtained  from  all  members  of  the 
Stmday  School:  the  superintendent, 
other  officers  and  teachers,  and 
classroom  pupils. 

— More  on  page  149 
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HOW  TO  PLAY  HYMNS  ON  THE  ORGAN 


A  good  organ  accompaniment  en- 
hances the  quality  of  congre- 
gational singing,  and  increases  the 
joy  and  reverence  derived  from  it. 

The  organ  may  be  played  loud 
enough  so  that  it  will  approximately 
balance  the  sound  of  the  singers. 
That  is,  the  organ  should  not  be 
drowned  out  by  the  singers,  nor  the 
reverse.  The  singers  in  the  body  of 
the  church  enjoy  hearing  the  organ 
enough  so  that  it  will  be  a  support 
to  them.  In  this  way  the  organ  will 
guide  the  congregation  to  sing  on 
pitch  and  in  good  time. 

There  are  two  general  types  of 
hymn  tunes  which  it  will  be  well  to 
differentiate  clearly.  The  one  is  med- 
itative in  character,  as  for  instance: 
"Abide  With  Me,"  or  "Prayer  is 
the  Soul's  Sincere  Desire,"  and  the 
other  type  is  energetic  and  spirited 
like  "Come,  Come,  Ye  Saints,"  or 
"O  Say  What  is  Truth." 

The  meditative  hymn  should  be 
played  not  too  loud,  and  with  regis- 
tration not  too  bright.  This  means 
that  octave  couplers  and  two-foot 
stops  should  be  avoided.  The  medi- 
tative hymn  also  calls  for  a  beautiful 
legato  style  of  playing,  so  that  the 
melody  will  tend  to  "sing"  smooth- 
ly. The  tremolo  may  be  used,  and 
the  expression  pedal  or  the  right  knee 
swell  should  follow  the  softer  and 
louder  nuances  of  the  music. 

The  spirited  hymn  is  treated  some- 
what differently.  Play  it  forte  all 


the  way  through,  with  only  rare 
exceptions  such  as  the  stanza:  "And 
should  we  die  before  our  journey's 
through."  Play  it  somewhat  de- 
tached or  semi-legato,  to  bring  out 
the  accent  and  rhythmic  vitality. 
Use  no  tremolo,  as  this  would  weak- 
en the  effect  desired. 

Let  us  consider  now  one  rather 
delicate  point.  The  organist  should 
keep  his  playing  of  a  hymn  just  a 
very  slight  amount  ahead  of  a  re- 
laxed congregation.  This  is  merely 
to  compensate  for  what  is  known  as 
"acoustical  drag,"  which  acts  to 
slow  down  the  singing.  But  always 
lead  out  gently,  and  if  the  congre- 
gation insists  on  slowing  down,  then 
it  is  wiser  to  follow  the  congrega- 
tion than  to  take  issue  with  it.  After 
all,  it  is  possible  that  the  tempo  may 
have  been  begun  too  fast.  It  is  the 
height  of  bad  taste  to  drive  a  con- 
gregation against  its  wishes,  either 
by  baton  or  by  means  of  the  organ. 
So  lead  out  gently,  as  a  shepherd  does 
his  flock. 

As  to  interludes,  congregational 
singers  require  a  moment  between 
the  stanzas  of  a  vigorous  song,  and 
especially  when  the  verses  are  long. 
Our  custom  of  providing  short  in- 
terludes, therefore,  is  quite  appro- 
priate. However,  interludes  are  not 
absolutely  necessary.  They  may  be 
dispensed  with  if  so  desired,  and  a 
moment's  pause  observed  between 
— More  on  page  149 
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IX.  OTHER  TEACHING  AIDS  OF  INTEREST 
(Topic  for  May,  1946) 


'HpHis  lesson,  which  is  the  conclud- 
ing one  in  the  series,  "Practical 
Aids  to  Teaching,"  is  aimed  at  dis- 
cussing a  number  of  miscellaneous 
avenues  available  to  the  teacher  who 
wishes  to  enrich  or  give  variety  to 
his  presentation  of  gospel  themes. 

Wise  use  of  these  means  does 
much  to  bring  reality  to  the  subject 
being  studied  and  therefore  quickens 
the  interest  and  learning  of  the 
pupil. 

The  teacher  will  plan  the  use  of 
these  techniques  much  as  he  chooses 
a  story  or  incident  to  weave  into  his 
lesson — for  in  each  instance  the  ave- 
nue chosen  is  but  a  means  to  the 
realization  of  the  outlined  lesson 
and  its  objective. 

Use  People:  Alert  teachers  have 
always  recognized  people  as  good 
sources  of  information.  A  person 
who  has  Wd  actual  experience  with- 
in the  range  of  the  subject  being 
studied  may  be  invited  to  attend  the 
class  as  a  guest  speaker.  If  pupils 
have  been  prepared  for  listening  by 
a  background  of  readiness,  the  visi- 
tor because  of  his  expertness  can 
give  the  class  correct  and  vivid  con- 
cepts in  a  short  time. 

,  An  absolute  must  in  this  teaching 
procedure  is  the  careful  planning 
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the  teacher  does  with  the  guest 
speaker  well  in  advance  of  his  ap- 
pearance. Some  of  the  details  which 
enter  into  this  planning  are: 

(a)  Arranging  the  manner  of 
the  lecture. 

(b)  Acquainting  the  speaker 
with  the  background  and  age  of 
the  pupils  to  be  taught. 

(c)  The  contribution  the  lecture 
is  to  make  to  the  regular  work 
of  the  class. 

Every  ward  has  returned  mission- 
aries, converts  to  the  gospel,  semi- 
nary teachers,  bishops,  pioneers, 
heads  of  priesthood  and  auxiliary 
organizations,  world  travelers,  and 
people  with  special  interests  and 
abilities  who  can  serve  you  and  your 
class  effectively. 

Use  Replicas:  A  replica  is  a  model 
of  an  object  and  as  such  gives  the 
learner  a  clearer  mental  image  than 
can  be  obtained  by  a  verbal  descrip- 
tion. Replicas  are  especially  effective 
teaching  aids  when  the  learner  has 
insufficient  experience  background 
to  comprehend  a  situation  clearly. 

When  the  long-ago  or  the  far- 
away is  being  studied  such  teaching 
aids  as  models  of:  a  log  house,  an 
adobe  brick,  an  Indian  wigwam,  a 
temple,  the  tabernacle,  Book  of  Mor- 
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mon  plates,  a  handcart,  a  prairie 
schooner,  a  monument,  etc.,  are 
very  effective. 

These  models  may  be  home-made 
or  purchased  in  souvenir  stores  and 
should  be  part  of  the  equipment  of 
every  ward  library. 

Use  Relics:  A  better  understand- 
ing of  our  earthly  home  is  obtained 
through  a  knowledge  of  the  way  our 
ancestors  and  other  people  have 
lived.  Articles  from  their  culture 
tell  us  the  story  of  the  way  they 
did  things.  Types  of  objects  likely 
to  help  us  in  this  understanding  are; 
pioneer  relics  (clothing,  furniture, 
tools,  music,  literature,  luxuries), 
Indian  relics,  relics  from  other 
lands,  and  pre-historic  reUcs. 

Such  precious  articles  are  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  community 
and  may  be  frequently  borrowed 
and  brought  to  class:  if  not  classes 
may  visit  museums  and  view  them 
there. 

Use  Natural  Objects  To  Teach 
A  Lesson:  In  many  instances  the 
message  of  the  lesson  may  be 
brought  out  through  the  use  of  ob- 
jects supplied  by  nature.  Flowers 
from  the  Hill  Cumorah;  leaves  from 
the  Sacred  Grove;  shells  from  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  Mis- 
souri; bulbs,  seeds,  cocoons  to  show 
the  rebirth  of  life;  herbs  used  by 
pioneers  or  people  of  Biblical  times 
are  a  few  interesting  bits  of  nature 
which  can  be  effectively  brought 
into  the  Sunday  School  classroom. 

Use  Photographs  To  Tell  A  Story: 
Photographs  tend  to  keep  vivid  in 
th«  memory  events  that  have  been 
experienced.  Such  pictures  also  help 


to  make  real  such  experiences  to 
others.  Photographs  which  might 
be  of  value  to  a  Sunday  School 
teacher  are:  photographs  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Church;  pictures  of 
historical  environments  of  the 
Prophet's  home  and  early  life,  Nau- 
voo  then  and  now,  pioneer  trails, 
early  settlement  of  Utah,  and  old 
landmarks;  photographs  of  old 
world  environments;  and  photo- 
graphs showing  activities  of  mis- 
sionary life. 

Such  pictures  may  be  purchased 
in  a  few  book  or  kodak  shops.  In 
other  instances  they  are  part  of  the 
teacher's  personal  snapshot  collec- 
tion. 

Use  Letters  And  Diaries:  Inter- 
esting letters  and  diaries,  both  pub- 
lished and  those  in  their  original 
form,  offer  a  source  of  vivid  vicar- 
ious experience  concerning  many 
subjects.  Accounts  of  historic  jour- 
neys, methods  of  supplying  the  ne- 
cessities of  life,  intimate  glimpses 
into  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  every- 
day people  (sometimes  the  folk  we 
know)  are  lessons  taught  in  these 
records. 

Such  accounts  may  be  found  in 
a  few  books  but  abound  most  wide- 
ly in  the  treasured  journals  written 
by  a  grandfather,  a  missionary,  or 
former  member  of  the  armed  forces. 
The  bundles  of  letters  in  nearly 
every  home  are  a  storehouse  of  such 
teaching  material. 

Use  Story  Spots:  Every  commu- 
nity has  spots  where  important 
events  have  happened  or  are  going 
to  happen.  These  spots  because  of 
their  reality  add  vividness  to  the 
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purpose  behind  the  event  and  offer 
interesting  teaching  opportunities. 

A  temple  site,  an  old  tithing 
house,  a  former  home,  a  watering 
pUce,  the  narrow  spot  on  a  river,  a 
canyon,  a  crossroads,  etc.,  are  elo- 
quent records  which  a  teacher  may 
use. 

These  interesting  aids  to  teaching 
are  at  the  call  of  all  Sunday  School 
teachers.  Which  ones  do  you  use? 


Qttestions 

1.  Which  of  the  aids  discussed 
have  you  used  effectively? 

2.  Does  your  hobby  harvest  a 
teaching  aid? 

3.  What  collections  are  there  in 
your  city  which  might  be  used  to 
teach  gospel  lessons? 

4.  Is  there  a  story-spot  in  your 
city  which  Sunday  School  pupils 
should  visit?         — Eva  May  Green 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  BE  A  MASTER  TEACHER? 

Eugene  Olsen 


1.  LET  THE  CLASS  DO  THE 
WORK.  You  be  the  stick  that 
stirs  the  class  and  keeps  it  bub- 
bling. The  members  will  love  you 
if  you  will  let  them  do  most  of 
the  talking.  Never  answer  a 
question  unless  it  cannot  be  an- 
swered by  one  of  the  class.  Im- 
agine your  class  to  be  a  ball  team 
— you  be  the  umpire  and  not  one 
of  the  main  players.  Or  think  of 
them  as  a  harp — you  pick  the 
right  strings  to  bring  out  a  har- 
monious melody. 

2.  ASK  CHALLENGING  QUES- 
TIONS. How  did  Paul  become 
a  great  leader  is  better  than  was 
Paul  a  great  leader.  A  good  chal- 
lenge question  might  use  up  the 
entire  class  period  unless  you  lead 
the  discussion  to  another  topic. 
Test  every  question  you  ask  and 
if  it  can  be  answered  with  yes 
or  no  discard  it.  How  and  Why 
are  better  starters  for  your  ques- 
tions than  Where,  What,  and 
Who. 
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3.  MAKE  EVERY  MEMBER  IN 
THE  CLASS  TAKE  PART.  Pre- 
pare one  or  two  written  questions 
on  each  lesson  and  hand  these  to 
timid  members  a  few  minutes 
before  class.  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  receive  —  make  it  pos- 
sible for  all  to  give. 

Which  teacher  do  you  prefer — 
the  one  that  lets  those  who  raise 
their  hands  do  it  all  OR  the  one 
who  insists  that  all  take  part? 

4.  KEEP  ON  THE  TRACK.  When 
you  go  on  a  sidetrack  let  it  be 
for  the  special  benefit  of  one 
member.  It  may  avoid  a  wreck 
in  his  life.  Get  back  on  the  main 
line  as  soon  as  possible.  The  class 
that  jumps  from  the  main  track 
gets  nowhere  fast. 

5.  BE  PREPARED.  If  you  are  so 
well,  prepared  that  you  can  leave 
your  manual  home — you  are  pre- 
pared. Then  the  lesson  has  be- 
come a  part  of  YOU  and  you 
can  transmit  it  easily  and  clear- 
ly. Try  it. 


CONTUANCES 


LIBRARIANS 
{Continued  from  page  144) 


The  Sunday  School  oflFicers  should 
co-operate  and  make  use  of  all  other 
library  facilities  available  in  the 
community.  The  seminary  library, 
the  public  library,  the  school  li- 
brary, and  all  other  book  collections 
should  be  used  if  possible. 

The  above  library  principles  can 
be  effectively  demonstrated  only  if 
leadership  is  given  by  the  adminis- 


tration of  the  Sunday  School  of  the 
stake  and  ward.  We,  therefore,  urge 
that  stake  superintendents  and 
ward  superintendents  re-evaluate 
their  library  programs  and  see  if 
their  library  facilities  are  adequate 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  Sunday 
School  teachers  in  the  task  which  is 
before  them. 

— Antone  K.  Komney 


MUSIC 
{Continued  from  page  145) 


verses.  This  pause  should  be  a  nat- 
ural one,  the  congregation  generally 
having  a  pretty  fair  sense  of  its  pro- 
per value. 


Next  month  we  shall  offer  some 
helps  to  choristers  under  the  title, 
"How  to  Make  the  Song  Practice 
EflFective."    — Alexander  Schreiner 


FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  MISSIONARY 
{Continued  from  page  129) 


we  waited,  and  wondered,  a  man 
suddenly  put  in  his  appearance. 

We  inquired. 

"Take  the  road  to  the  right,"  he 
said  pointing.  We  obeyed.  He  went 
on  disappearing  beyond  a  turn.  But 
a  moment  later  we  hesitated,  neither 
of  us  feeling  right  about  our  course. 
A  strong  premonition  impressed  us 
to  return.  We  discussed  the  matter, 
then  retraced  our  steps  and  took 
the    left    road.    Hours    afterward, 


when  it  was  quite  dark,  and  we  had 
put  another  large  mountain  between 
us  and  the  community  we  had  left, 
we  knocked  at  the  door  of  another 
lonely  home  where  we  were  taken  , 
in  and  permitted  to  stay  until  the 
storm  was  over.  Again  we  knew 
the  Lord  had  guided  our  steps.  And 
a  later  check  revealed  the  fact  that 
had  we  taken  the  road  we  had  been 
advised  to  take  we  would  come  right 
back  face  to  face  with  the  ruffians 
who  had  threatened  us. 
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[Primary  — 

The  lessons  for  1946  are  outlined 
with  suggestions  for  teachers  in  the 
new  Course  of  Study,  Living  Our 
Keligion,  which  is  now  available  at 
the  Sunday  School  offices,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1, 
Utah. 

Other  helpful  materials  may  be 
found  in:  A  Story  to  Tell  (available 
at  Deseret  Book  Company,  $2.00) 
Latter-day  Saint  Songs  for  Little 
People  (available  at  the  Sunday 
School  offices)  ;  Rollicking  Rhymes, 
by  Anna  Johnson  (available  at  the 
Primary  Association  offices) . 

llursery  — 

Nursery  class  teachers  should  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  following 
named  teacher's  guides: 

Sunday  Morning  in  the  Nursery 
by  Felt  and  Swapp,  75c. 

Religious  Nurture  in  Nursery 
Class  and  Home  by  Mary  Edna 
Lloyd,  75  c. 

My  Book  for  Sum^mer,  My  Book 
for  Fall,  My  Book  for  Winter,  My 
Book  for  Spring,  each  15c. 

All  of  the  above  are  available  at 
the  office  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union,  50  North  Main 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 

Helps  are  given;  in  the  above 
named     books     on     understanding 
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children  of  the  nursery  age;  on 
proper  equipment  designed  for  their 
use,  including  drawings,  pictures 
and  specifications  of  the  same;  sug- 
gestions on  program  and  procedure 
for  the  nursery  class;  a  section  of 
carefully  selected  songs,  finger 
plays,  poems  and  gems,  a  bibliogra- 
phy of  books  for  both  children  and 
teachers;  also  pictures  of  children 
such  as  any  teacher  can  supply  her- 
self with  for  use  as  story  material. 
All  of  the  above  are  on  the  must 
list  for  any  nursery  teacher  who 
wants  to  be  successful. 

Jxinaergarten  — 

Lessons  for  May,  1946 

Lesson  18,  for  May     5,  1946 
What  Jesus  Wanted 

Lesson  19,  for  May  12,  1946 
Mother's  Day 

Lesson  20,  for  May  19,  1946 

Jesus  Helped  Sick  People  Who 

Wanted  to  Get  Well 

Lesson  21,  for  May  26,  1946 

Daniel  Prayed  to  Our  Heavenly 

Father 

Orayer  is  an  important  part  of 
our  everyday  living,  it  is  our 
way  of  talking  with  our  Heavenly 
Father.  In  our  prayers  night  and 
morning  we  can  thank  Him  for  His 
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goodness  and  for  the  many  blessings 
He  bestows  upon  us.  We  can  also 
ask  Him  for  the  things  that  we  feel 
are  very  important  to  us,  the  things 
we  want  and  need.  If  we  are  good 
and  obey  Heavenly  Father's  com- 
mandments He  will  answer  our 
prayers.  He  may  not  send  us  every- 
thing we  ask  for,  but  that  is  the 
way  of  a  wise  and  good  parent.  He 
knows  what  is  best  for  our  well 
being. 

The  prayer  offered  by  our  Kind- 
ergarten children  will  be  simple  and 
short,  but  it  should  be  sincere  and 
from  the  child's  heart,  not  repeated 
word  for  word  after  the  teacher.  If 
at  first  the  children  are  diffident  the 
teacher  might  open  with  prayer. 
This  prayer  should  be  short  and 
easily  understood,  so  that  a  child 
will  feel  that  he  is  capable  of  talking 
with  Heavenly  Father  in  this  way. 

The  teacher  might  start  teaching 
the  child  to  pray  by  asking  him 
what  he  is  thankful  for.  Explain 
that  Heavenly  Father  has  given  us 
everything  we  have,  our  mothers 
and  fathers,  our  homes,  our  church, 
our  food,  the  beautiful  trees  and 
flowers,  and  our  own  strong  bodies. 
Therefore,  we  should  thank  Him 
just  the  same  as  we  thank  mother 
and  father  for  the  many  kind  things 
that  they  do  for  us.  We  must  also 
teach  the  children  that  in  praying 
they  can  ask  Heavenly  Father  for 
His  help  and  protection,  whenever 
they  feel  the  need  of  it.  Sometimes 
we  talk  of  praying  night  and  morn- 
ling  and  forget  to  tell  the  children 
i  that  any  time  is  the  time  for  prayer. 

The  objective  of  lesson  18  is  to 


develop  an  appreciation  of  our  bless- 
ings with  an  understanding  of  how 
they  meet  our  needs. 

The  children  could  be  asked  to 
bring  something  of  their  very  own 
to  show  the  class.  The  teacher  could 
show  pictures  of  things  that  most 
children  have  —  parents,  homes, 
friends,  toys,  clothes,  pets.  Discuss 
which  of  these  things  are  necessities 
and  which  are  just  for  their  pleasure. 
Compare  their  possessions  with  those 
of  the  Child  Jesus.  Stress  the  fact 
that  Jesus  loved  His  friends  and 
pets.  If  possible  show  the  pictures 
mentioned  in  the  manual.  Pictures 
of  various  foods  might  also  be 
shown.  Some  foods  are  really  needed 
for  good  health,  others  are  just 
wanted  because  we  like  the  taste. 

When  Jesus  was  twelve  years  old 
He  was  anxious  to  do  what  Heaven- 
ly Father  wanted  Him  to  do.  He 
wanted  to  stay  in  the  Temple  and 
teach  the  Wise  Men.  This  lesson 
story  may  be  found  in  Luke  2:40- 
52;  Matt.  6:31-33;  Weed's  Life  of 
Christ,  chapters  8  and  9 ;  "A  Child 
Is  Born,"  by  Edna  Dean  Baker,  Life 
Lessons  for  Lit  He  Ones,  page  48. 
(This  book  is  out  of  print,  but 
should  be  available  in  all  ward  li- 
braries or  from  former  Kindergar- 
ten teachers.) 

"Can  A  Little  Child  Like  Me" 
from  the  Primary  Song  Book  is  a 
fine  song  for  this  month. 

Mother's  Day  will  come  on  May 
12.  Lesson  19  will  be  found  in  last 
year's  manual.  It  contains  helpful 
suggestions  for  a  special  program  as 
well  as  a  lesson  story.  The  issues  of 
The  Instructor  for  May  have  many 
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excellent  program  suggestions.  The 
new  book  compiled  by  the  Primary 
and  Sunday  School  general  boards, 
A  Story  to  Tell,  contains  many  fine 
stories  that  might  be  used  for 
Mother's  Day,  Special  stories  for  this 
day  can  be  found  on  pages  422  and 
423.  This  book  is  available  now  at 
the  Deseret  Book  Co.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  The  price  is  $2.00. 

A  list  of  stories: 

One  Mother's  Day  of  a  Great 
Mother  (The  Instructor,  May, 
1931) 

It  Is  Mother's  Day  (The  Instruc- 
tor, May,  193  8) 

Mother  Spider  (Happy  Holidays, 
by  Wiches) 

Little  Mother  (Bed  Time  Stories, 
Moulton) 

Hans  and  the  Wonderful  Flower 
(For  the  Children's  Hour,  Carolyn 
S.  Bailey) 

The  Junior  Sunday  School  Song 
Book,  Little  Stories  In  Song,  has 
many  songs  about  mother  and  home 
which  are  suitable  for  the  occasion. 

The  objective  in  lesson  20  is  to 
help  the  children  to  understand  that 
all  blessings  are  given  by  our  Father 
in  heaven. 

Let  the  children  take  turns  show- 
ing something  they  have  received 
recently,  that  they  wanted.  Where 
did  they  get  it?  Did  they  make  it? 
buy  it?  earn  it?  borrow  it?  receive 
it  as  a  gift?  If  the  object  is  made 
of  wood,  consider  the  tree,  the  saw 
mill,  the  lumber  yard.  And  where 
did  we  get  the  tree?  Heavenly 
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Father  gives  us  everything.  If  a 
child  shows  new  shoes,  mention  that 
the  leather  came  from  the  hide  of 
some  animal.  Heavenly  Father  made 
all  of  the  animals.  Some  child  might 
say  that  his  parents  give  him  all  the 
things  he  wants  and  needs.  Where 
did  we  gtt  our  parents?  Heavenly 
Father  gave  them  to  us. 

"Thanks  to  our  Father  we  will 
bring, 

For  He  gives  us  everything." 

A  fine  supplementary  story  can 

be  found  on  page  77  of  A  Story  to 

Tell. 

The  lesson  story  can  be  found  in 
Matt.  6: 3  3,  or  Life  Lessons  for  Little 
Ones,  page  60.  Any  other  story  of 
Jesus  healing  the  sick  may  be  used. 
Follow  the  lesson  development  in 
your  manual. 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings  we 
receive  from  our  Heavenly  Father 
is  health  and  a  good  strong  body. 
How  do  we  show  our  appreciation 
for  this  blessing?  By  thanking  Heav- 
enly Father  through  prayer  and  by 
helping  to  keep  our  bodies  strong 
by  drinking  good  fresh  milk  and 
eating  plenty  of  good  nourishing 
food. 

In  lesson  21  we  want  to  discover 
why  we  pray  and  what  prayer 
means  to  us.  Through  prayer  we  ask 
for  and  give  thanks  for  Heavenly 
Father's  blessings.  , 

Pictures  of  children  praying  will 
help  in  the  development  of  this  les- 
son. Let  the  children  tell  about  their 
prayers.  The  people  we  heard  about 
last  Sunday,  whom  Jesus  healed,  had 
great  faith  when  they  sought  His 
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help.  They  prayed  often  and  earn- 
estly. 

"Remember  your  prayers   little 

children, 
Both  morning  and  evening  each 

day. 
The  Lord  is  *er  ready  to  help  you 
He  likes  all  His  children  to  pray." 

The  lesson  story  can  be  found  in 
Daniel  6,  and  in  Life  Lessons  for 
Little  Ones,  page  208.  Most  books 
of  children's  Bible  stories  contain 
this  story. 

This  lesson  could  well  be  drama- 
tized and  the  children  will  enjoy 
pretending.  It  is  good  to  change 
your  method  of  presentation. 

As  the  teacher  retells  the  story 
the  children  could  pretend  to  be 
governors  and  counselors  and  come 
to  make  their  plea  to  the  King.  One 
child  could  be  the  King  and  another 
could  be  Daniel.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren might  want  to  be  lions  in  the 
den. 

Daniel  prayed  to  Heavenly  Father 
and  his  prayers  were  answered  be- 
cause he  had  faith  and  because  he 
was  good  and  kept  God's  command- 
ment. 


A  prayer: 

When  I  wake  up  in  the  early  morn 
And  find  a  nice  warm  drizzly  rain 
I  want  to  say,  "I  Thank  You." 
The  sun  comes  out  all   clear  ,and 

warm 
The   trees   throw  shadows   on   the 

earth 
And  I  want  to  say,  "I  Thank  You." 
People  seem  more  kind  when  stars 

come  out, 
And  you,  dear  God,  seem  nearer,  too 
So  I  want  to  say,  "I  Thank  You." 

Before  our  humble  prayer  is  said, 
I'll  close  my  eyes  and  bow  my  head. 

Now  I  wake  and  see  the  light. 
God  has  kept  me  through  the  night. 
I  will  lift  my  eyes  and  pray 
Keep  me,  Father,  through  the  day. 

Much  helpful  material  can  be 
found  in  Sunday  Morning  in  the 
Nursery,  the  Nursery  class  manual. 
As  this  material  is  new  for  these 
children,  teachers  should  feel  free 
to  use  it. 

Lorna  Call  Aider, 

Claribel  W.  Aldous, 

COMMITTEE. 


YOU  CAN  ACQUIRE  THIS 

"The  one  serviceable,  safe,  certain,  remunerative  attainable  quality  in 
every  study  and  every  pursuit  is  the  quality  of  attention.  My  own  in- 
vention, or  imagination,  such  as  it  is,  I  can  most  truthfully  assure  you, 
would  never  have  served  me  as  it  has  but  for  the  habit  of  commonplace 
humble,  patient,  daily  toiling,  drudging  attention." 

— Charles  Dickens 
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(The  followmg  excerpt  from  the  article  on 
George  Q.  Cannon,  by  Sister  Rosannah  Cannon 
Irvine  is  considered  so  good  and  appropriate 
here  that  it  is  reproduced  on  this  page  for  use 
m  the  Junior  Sunday  School.) 

"Make  a  friend  of  your  Heavenly 
Father"  he  often  said  to  his  children. 
"Tell  Him  how  -much  you  appreciate 
His  blessings.  And  go  to  Him  with  your 
troubles.  He  is  always  ready  to  help 
those  who  seek  Him."  Once  when  one 
of  his  small  sons  spoke  to  Father  about 
something  that  he  wanted  very  m^uch^ 
he  was  questioned. 

"Have  you  prayed  for  it}" 

"No  sir." 

"Well,"  came  the  response,  "never  be 
afraid  to  tell  your  Father  what  you 
want.  If  it's  right  for  you  to  have  it,  and 
you  ask  in  faith,  you'll  get  it." 

It  apparently  was  right,  for  the  child 
got  his  wish. 
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LINES 

A  very  thin  man  met  a  very  fat 
man  in  the  hotel  corridor. 

"From  the  look  of  you,"  said  the 
latter,  "there  might  have  been  a 
famine." 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "and  from 
the  look  of  you,  you  might  have 
caused  it." 

FIXED 

"Did  you  mail  the  two  letters  I 
gave  you?" 

"Yes'm,  at  the  post  oflSce.  But  I 
noticed  that  you  put  the  three-cent 
stamp  on  the  foreign  letter,  and  the 
five-cent  stamp  on  the  city  letter." 

"Oh,  my  goodness,  what  a  terrible 
mistake!" 

"But  I  fixed  it  all  right,  Mis' 
Johnson;  I  jus'  changed  the  address- 
es on  the  envelopes." 

— Sunshine  Magazine 

SOLUTION 
Civilian:  "I  wish  I  could  find  a 
doctor  who  would  tell  me  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  me." 

Sailor:  "Join  the  Navy,  Bud." 

— Hospital  Courier 

SKILL 

Doctor:  You  cough  more  easily 
this  morning. 

Patient:  I  should.  I've  been  prac- 
ticing all  night.         — Navy  News 

PREVENTION 
"Hi  there,  you,  didn't  you  tell 
me  you  never  got  tired?" 

"Dat's  right,  boss,  ah  alius  stops 
an'  rests  befo'  ah  gets  tired." 

— The  Balance  Sheet 


LAFFY  DAFFYNITIONS 

A  bachelor  is  a  man  cheating  a 
girl  out  of  matri-money. 

College-bred  is  a  four-year-old 
loaf  made  with  father's  dough. 

A  dimple  is  a  kind  of  depression 
a  businessman  likes. 

Eavesdropping  is  something  which 
occurs  when  it  rains. 

A  geyser  is  a  waterfall  upside 
down. 

"Isolate"  is  something  a  teacher 
keeps  a  pupil  after  school  for. 

A  lawsuit  is  a  policeman's  uni- 
form. 

A  hill  is  a  piece  of  land  with  its 
backup.  — Capper's  Weekly 

BEN  FRANKLIN'S  HINTS 
"A  little  house  well  filled,  a  little 

field  well  tilled,  and  a  little  wife  well 

willed,  are  great  riches." 

"A  house  without  a  woman  and 
fire  light  is  like  a  body  without  a 
soul." 

"Lying  rides  upon  debt's  back." 

"Up  sluggard,  and  waste  not  life, 
as  the  grave  will  be  sleeping 
enough." 

"Sloth  (like  rust)  consumes  fast- 
er than  labor  wears." 

"The  eye  of  a  master  will  do  more 
work  than  his  hands." 

— -Foor  Richard 

IMPOSSIBLE 

Mother:  "Billy,  sit  down  and  tell 
your  little  sister  a  story." 

Billy:  "I  can't  sit  down.  I  just 
told  Daddy  a  story." 
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CAREFUL 

Barber:  Her^  comes  a  man  for  a 
shave. 

Apprentice:  Let  me  practice  on 
him. 

Barber:  All  right,  but  be  careful 
not  to  cut  yourself. 

— Progressive  Opinion 

DEGREE 

Little  Sis:  "Mother,  are  you  the 
nearest  relative  I've  got?" 

Mother:    "Yes,   dear,   and   your 
father  is  the  closest." 

— Railway  Employees'  Journal 

ANOTHER 

Lincoln  told  Bates  about  a  man 
going  into  an  asylum  and  meeting 
a  little  old  fellow  who  demanded  a 
salute.  "I  am  Napoleon  Bonapart." 
"Yes,  Napoleon,  but  a  while  ago 
you  told  me  you  were  Julius  Cae- 
sar." "Yes,  but  that  was  by  another 
mother  I" 

LIFE 

We  make  a  living  by  what  we 
get,  but  we  make  a  life  by  what  we 
give. 

No  man's  opinion  is  entirely 
worthless.  Even  a  watch  that  won't 
run  is  right  twice  a  day. 

— Wellington 

SPELL 

"How  do  you  spell  weather?" 

"W-e-t-t-h-e-r." 

"Well,  that's  the  worst  spell  of 
weather  we've  had  in  a  long  time." 
— Sunshine  Magazine 
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GREEK 

A  foreign  diplomat  demurred  to 
Lincoln's  condemning  a  certain 
Greek  history  as  tedious:  "The 
author  of  that  history,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  one  of  the  profoundest 
scholars  of  the  age.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  man  of  our 
generation  has  plunged  more  deep- 
ly in  the  sacred  fount  of  learning." 

"Yes,"  said  Lincoln,  "or  come  up 
dryer." 

APPEAL 

"A  well-to-do  father  and  mother 
whose  only  son,  feeling  that  the  old 
folks  had  outlived  their  usefulness, 
'took  and  killed'  his  parents.  Con- 
victed of  murder,  the  court  in  pass- 
ing judgment  called  on  the  young 
man  to  give  any  reason  he  might 
have  why  sentence  of  death  should 
not  be  passed  on  him.  The  glib  re- 
ply came  from  the  young  murderer 
that  he  "hoped  the  court  would  be 
lenient  on  him  because  he  was  a  poor 
orphan." 

BID 

A  sailor  went  to  an  auction  sale, 
where  the  auctioneer  was  offering 
a  parrot.  He  bid  $5.  Someone  said 
$10,  and  the  sailor  bid  $15.  Again 
someone  bid  $25,  and  the  sailor  bid 
$40,  and  he  finally  got  the  bird. 

As  he  walked  out,  he  said  to  the 
auctioneer,  "That's  a  big  price  to 
pay  for  a  parrot;  can  he  talk?" 

The  auctioneer  replied,  "You 
ought  to  know;  he's  the  one  that 
was  bidding  against  you." 

— Papyrus,  Winnipeg,  Canada 


Gordon  and  his  younger  brothers,  Lamar,  1 0 ;  Roger,  6 ;  and  CHnton, 
3,  during  the  winter  months  wear  ski  pants  and  fur  hats  or  parkas  or  wool- 
lined  leather  helmets  to  Sunday  School.  In  the  most  severe  weather  (the 
thermometer  sometimes  dips  to  70°  below),  scarves  are  wrapped  around 
faces.  Recently,  an  investigator  traveled  four  miles  on  skis  to  attend  Fair- 
banks branch  Sunday  School. 

During  the  summer,  President  Shields  directs  Fairbanks'  playfield. 
Activities  include  baseball,  swimming,  and  other  sports.  There  is  no  dark- 
ness in  Alaska's  midsummer,  and  the  thermometer  sometimes  soars  to  90°. 

President  Shields'  counselors  in  the  branch  presidency  are  Harry  G. 
Arend,  district  attorney  for  Alaska's  Fourth  Division,  and  Lyndon  F. 
Funk,  Pan  American  Airways  mechanic  and  Alaska  homesteader. 

Fairbanks  branch  Sunday  School  enrollment  in  1946  nears  fifty. 
Surely  the  work  of  the  Lord  will  continue  to  swell  in  this  young,  promis- 
ing  land  called  Alaska. — Wendell  J.  AsHToisr 
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SAi,7  iAKE  CflY  ^»  l4 

3'airoanks,  Kyiiaska  iura^^ 

'T^o  mention  Alaska,  not  so  many  years  ago,  was  almosfa  ""callot "the 
wild,"  in  the  words  of  Jack  London.  Alaska  was  a  land  of  seal  and 
caribou  herds,  of  ice  floes  and  Eskimos,  and  of  gold  prospecting  and  Husky- 
drawn  sleds.  Nowadays,  people  have  come  to 

know  that  Alaska  has  all  these,  and 
much  more,  including  timbered 
shores  rinsed  by  warm  currents^ 
fields  green  with  vegetables  and 
flecked  with  large,  red  strawberries,  t* 
and  vast  airfields. 

Today,  Alaska  also  has  several 
Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
including  one  in  Fairbanks,  deep  in 
its  interior.  For  its  size  (3,455  pop- 
ulation in  1940),  Fairbanks  is  one 
of  the  best  known  towns  in  the 
world. 

Twelve  years  ago.  Elder  Murray 
W.  Shields  moved  into  Fairbanks  to 
become  head  of  the  business  admin- 
istration department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska.  There  was  no  Latter- 
day  Saint  Sunday  School  for  his 
three  boys,  so  he,  with  another  Mor- 
PRESiDENT  SHIELDS  AND  SONS*  ^on    family  which   arrived   later, 

created  one.  At  first  they  met  in  their  homes.  Then,  in  July,  1938,  Preisi- 
dent  Preston  Nibley  of  the  Northwestern  States  Mission  organized  the  home 
Sunday  School  into  a  branch.  Brother  Shields,  a  native  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
now  serves  as  branch  president  as  well  as  Sunday  School  superintendent. 

The  Shields  family  has  grown  to  include  six  sons,  two  of  whom  are 
away  in  the  armed  forces.  A  third  son,  Gordon,  13,  is  serving  his  third 
year  as  Sunday  School  secretary.  Experience  in  giving  two-and-one-half 
minute  Sunday  School  talks  helped  him  to  win  station  KFAR's  contest, 
"Young  Alaska  Speaks." 


*Left  to  light:   Roger,  Gordon,.  President  Shields,  Lsmai,  and  Clinton. 

— More  on  other  side 


